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REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES IN TRAINING FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL RACE. 
U. 8. G.—“ It really looks as if those fellows think I have no chance for the Third Term. They leave me sitting here while they all run themselves.” 
Wasuspurne—“ As President, you made me Secretary of State and then Minister to, France. Why not also back me as Presidential Candidate, as you seem to count yourself out 2” 


Hanrrranrt to Wasupurne—“ You have had your full share already. You, too, should be counted out. As for the vest, Wilson and Blaine have enly strength enough to defeat each other ; 
Morgan may beat Conkling in New York, thanks to Fenton and Federal Officeeholders, but he cannot earry the country ; Morton and Ben Butler both bid high for the support of rag- 
money speculators and the carpet-bag fraternity, but such support would be fatal to candidates of any party ; the last shall be first, they say, but Bristow may yet find that the 
promise doesn’t always hold good, So I might as well strip for the race myself, If Old Winnebaga don’t sell me out, my chances will be as good as those of any other—~Republican.” 
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Fine, spirited engravings, illustrating prominent 
incidents in fiction, serve to convey to the reader 
the spirit of truth underlying all the efforts of our 
writers of romance. 
is this so well and carefully done as in FRANK 
Lestie’s Cuimney Corner, and this feature has 
added materially to its immense popularity and 
success. In No. 530, the issue of the current week, 
S. Annie Frost contributes ‘* The Curse of the Hat- 
field Diamonds,” and the interest in the romance is 
heightened by the artist’s conception of one of the 
incidents of the story. This is true as well of 
“* Hate,” by Isabella Valancy Crawford ; “ Mil- 
leroi,’’ by Ellen Mason ; “ Under the Shadow of 
Trinity,” by Percy Robinson; “A Ghost in the 
Opera Box,” by E’canor Kirk ; and “Florello,”’ by 
Frank Mercer. In “The Manners and Customs 
of Different Countries” are described and illustrated 
“The Mud-larks of Lendon.” The editor in his 
leader, “Wilful Falsehood,” ably treats the subject 
of Lying, now so generally discussed. “ Home 
Chats,’ “Family Pastimes,” “Items for Ladies,” 
and the last page of fun, with the comic ilHustra- 
tions, ** The What 2?” and “A Sad Occurrence at 
Saratoga,’ make up a capital Number of this 
justly popular paper. Ask your Newsman for it, 
or send 10 cents to Frank Leslie, 5387 Pearl Street, 
for this Number. It will be sent, free of postage, 
three months, for $1; or one year, for $4. 


In no periodical publication 


A LESSON FOR INFLATIONISTS. 


HE state of British trade, and finance gen- 
erally, can never be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the American people. In spite 

of protective tariffs and national jealousy, the 
commerce between the United States and the 
British Islands vastly exceeds that between any 
other two nations in the world, and is tenfold 
greater than was ever dreamed of as possible 
until within the last fifty years. Can any one who 
has seen that noble fleet of giant steamships 
which is engaged in the trade between New 
York and Europe, a dozen of the monsters 
entering and departing from our harbor every 
week, fail to recognize the grandeur of mo- 
dern commerce’? Contrary to the narrow 
views of some persons, who imagine their in- 
terests to be unfavorably affected by a free 
intercourse between the people of different 
nations, the trade between Great Britain and 
the United States is equally beneficial to all 
the parties who are engaged in it. In Eng- 
land we find a market for the cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, corn, petroleum and provisions we 
have to sell, and in return for them we obtain 
the largest part of all the articles we import. 
We buy coffee, for example, from Brazil. 
England pays Brazil for the coffee with her 
manufactures, and we pay England with our 
cotton and grain. We would gladly see our 
tariff less oppressive to foreign a ae 
believing, as we do, that fewer restrictions o 
the admission to our markets of foreign pro- 
ductions would greatly enlarge our commerce, 
and, in the same degree, contribute to the 
prosperity of the whole country, and espe- 
cially to that of New York city. 

Holding these opinions, we regard it as a 
most fortunate occurrence for the United 
States that the heavy failures in England in 
May and June did not result in a panic there. 
If they had done so, it cannot be doubted that 
a long stagnation would have followed, which 
would have seriously increased the existing 
commercial depression in the United States. 
We believe that so many great bankruptcies 
never took place before, in so brief a space of 
time, without producing a panic. On this oc- 
easion, however, the Bank of England did not 
find it necessary to increase its discount rate 
at all. It remained fixed at three and one- 
half per cent. until the 8th of July, when it 
was reduced to three per cent. This fact, 
taken in connection with the circumstance 
that business firms were failing for mil- 
lions and tens of millions of dollars almost 
daily— on some days there were as 
many as half a ‘lozen failures — indicates 
one of two things: either the generality of 
firms and individuals engaged in business were 





beyond the reach of danger, or the coolness 


and self-possession of men in business have of 
late years much increased. 
men were mostly out of the reach of danger, 
their affairs must have been wisely and pru- 
dently conducted. If they were cool in the 
presence of actual danger. it shows. a much 
better acquaintance on their part of the true 
causes of financial crises than they have here- 
tofore shown. But whatever be the explana- 
tion of this freedom from panic, no cry was 
set up of scarcity of money. Those who 
suspended payment were recognized as suffer- 
ing the penalty of their own imprudence, and 
not canonized as victims of the Bank. There 
is in all this a lesson for the American people. 
Did Jay Cooke or Henry Clews & Co. go into 
bankruptcy because Mr. McCulloch six years 
before had retired and destroyed a few mil- 
lions of greenbacks, or did they fail because 
they really were rotten? Did the numerous 
detaulting railroad corporations go into insol- 
vency because there was too little money in 
the country, or because their roads were built 
extravagantly, managed dishonestly, and lo- 
cated where they could not possibly obtain 
the amount of business necessary to make 
both ends meet? 

Business in England, being largely depend- 
ent on the foreign demand for British manu- 
factures, has long been dull. The value of 
the exports of British produce and manufac- 
tures has for two years been steadily declin- 
ing, and under falling prices many branches 
of trade have almost ceased to yield a profit ; 
and seme large concerns, which have been im- 
prudently managed, have lately gone into 
bankruptcy. Another effect of the lessening 
profits of the manufacturers was the necessity 
of reducing the wages of labor, or else of 
shutting up their business entirely. Wages 
have indeed been greatly cut down, but this 
was not effected without a long series of 
strikes and lock-outs. But observe the effect 
of this state of things on the United States. 
The British mills consume the greater part of 
our cotton crop, and the British laborers and 
operatives are fed to a large extent on our 
wheat, corn, bacon, cheese and other food pro- 
ducts. True it is thatthe British laborer, even 
though he be out of work, is far from being in 
a state of stavation, but it cannot be supposed 
that in hard times, under reduced wages or no 
wages at all, he should buy so much cotton 
cloth, or wheat, flour or bacon as he would 
under more prosperous circumstances. In 
this way the foreign demand for our cotton, 
breadstuffs and provisions has been diminished, 
and the necessary consequence is that prices 
fall, and our Western farmers not only sell 
less than they did before, but get less for 
what they do sell, and the Southern planters 
are affected in a similar way with regard to 
their cotton. 

If the reader has attentively followed our 
reasoning in the previous paragraphs, he will 
see that there may be serious ups and downs 
in business not having the remotest connection 
with the currency. It is probable, nay, it is 
certain, that in England and the United States 
the total value of the money is not one-fiftieth 
part of the total wealth. A man may own a 
farm which with its stock and equipments may 
be worth easily $20,000, and yet that man and 
his whole family would probably not have in 
their possession from week to week an average 
amount of $50 in money. It is utterly absurd 
to exaggerate, as many people do, both inflation- 
ists and contractionists, the importance of a few 
millions of money more or less in the country 
at one time than at another. What is needed 
is to keep the money, be it more or be it less, 
of a uniform value, and no regulator of the 
value of money has yet been found which can 
for a moment stand comparison with precious 
metals. These are not absolutely fixed in 
value, but the quantity of them in existence (on 
which their value mainly depends) is so great 
that it is subject to little alteration from year to 
year. We do not advocate the actual carrying 
about of large sums in coin, but only insist 
that when they are represented by paper, the 
paper shouldat all times be equal to them, and 
exchangeable for them without a discount. 
Great Britain, France and Germany, leaving 
the United States out of the comparison, are 
the richest and most powerful nations of the 
world. Their populations live in greater ease 
and comfort,and the arts of civilization are 
carried among them to the highest level any- 
where attained. These three nations have no 
money which is of less value than the coins it 
represents, and we are firmly convinced that 
the sooner the United States imitate them in 
this respect the sooner they will surpass them 
in every other. 








THE SARATOGA REGATTA. 


ser year of our Lord, 1875, promises to be 
a memorable year in the history of the 


American Republic. We cannot say that all 
the clouds which have so long rested upon us 
have been completely dissipated ; but we may 
say that they are rapidly disappearing, and 
that we are not without evidence that we 
have become once more the favorites of 
fortune. We have been permitted to celebrate 
some of the birth-struggles of the Republic ; 
and we have done so in such a manner as to 
do honor to ourselves, and to command not 
only the attention, but the respect, of the 
nations. South and North have met together 
as brothers, all the more lovingly because of 
temporary alienation ; and the memories of 
Fort Sumter and Gettysburg and Appomattox 


If commercial’ 





Court House have been obliterated by the 
more hallowed memories of Lexington, of 
Concord, and of Bunker Hill. We have even 
grown generous; and for the first time ina 
hundred years we can think and speak of the 
moether-country with respect and admiration. 
We are united at home, and at peace with all 
the world. This, however, is not all. With 
characteristic energy we have entered the 
lists of friendly rivalry, as but lately we en- 
tered those of war; and success has crowned 
our efforts. On our own soil and on that of 
Europe we have given proof to the nations 
that we have no equals in the skillful use of 
the rifle. Restless, ambitious, and refusing to 
be satisfied, our energy has been diverted into 
a new channel; and practical results en- 
courage us to hope that the success which has 
attended us with the rifle will again attend us 
in handling the oar. 

While we write, expectation stands on tiptoe ; 
the public mind is filled with excitement ; and 
men can think and talk of nothing else but 
the Saratoga Regatta. It is not wonderful 
that it should be so. Vet naturally these 
intercollegiate contests have taken a firm 
hold of the public mind and heart. The 
young men are the rising hopes of the Re- 
public. Their friends are evetywhiere. They 
are identified with institutions around which 
have gathered the most sacred memories. 
There are many thousands who, though they 
may have no direct interest in the individual 
contestants, have yet an immediate personal 
interest in the colleges to which they severally 
belong. When we think of the different col- 
leges which are this year represented at Sara- 
toga, we can easily comprehend why the 
interest is diffused over so large an area, 
Then, again, the regatta in this particular 
connection is somewhat of a novelty. Last 
year only nine colleges were entered. This 
year fourteen were entered, and thirteen are 
expected to take part in the race. For the 
last twelve months the contest ‘thas more or 
less occupied public attention. It was known 
that a large number of colleges would be 
represented. It was known that everything 
was being done, both in regard to men and 
boats, by all the colleges to secure success. 
Yale was resolved to beat Harvard; Harvard 
was determined to take the place to which she 
thinks she is by right entitled ; Columbia saw 
no good reason why she should relinquish the 
laurels she had won; and the other colleges, 
some of them younger, were hopeful of being 
able to show, when the day of contest came, 
that pluck and muscle, combined with skill in 
the use of the oar, might be found where per- 
haps they were least expected. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, that at Saratoga, our favorite 
American watering-place, the wealth and in- 
telligence of the land are assembled ; and it is 
no exaggeration to say that a more distin- 
guished crowd never honored by its presence 
a boating contest. 

We cannot but regard this growing taste 
for boating among the young men at the dif- 
ferent colleges as one of the most healthful 
signs of the times. Education in the past has 
been too exclusively concerned with the brain ; 
it has paid too little heed to muscle and sinew. 
The body must be cared for as well as the 
mind. Nay, the development of the mind de- 
pends largely on the health and soundness of 
the body. Mens sana in corpore sano is an old 
saying ; but it involves a truth which in the 
history of education has been grievously neg- 
lected. If we are to have robustness of in- 
teHect, vigor of thought and a healthful, manly 
sentiment, there must be health and vigor of 
body. The head is not, surely, the less clear 
that it rests on brawny shoulders. Thought 
is not less far-reaching, less penetrating, less 
noble or generous, that the physical frame is 
powerful and well-knit, and that the constitu- 
tion is hale. On the contrary, how often is 
the intellect clouded and thought cramped by 
a diseased organism! and how many of the 
dark chapters of history might have read 
otherwise had it not been for the destructive 
and deadly influence of dyspeptic thought! 
There can be no genuine health, no real vigor 
of body, without wholesome and proper exer- 
cise. It is a source of gratification to us to 
know that athletic exercises and outdoor 
sports have become so intimately connected 
with our higher education ; and we look for- 
ward to the time when the gymnasium will 
find a place in every school, and when the de- 
velopment of muscle in the rising generation 
will be as much an object of solicitude as the 
development of brain. There are, we know, 
those who hold other opinions. They, how- 
ever, are becoming fewer and fewer every 
day. No one thinks now that such exercises 
and sports are sinful, or in any way necessarily 
related to vice ; nor does any one believe that 
they interfere with the love or progress of 
study. It is not found that the gymnast is 
less devout than the bookworm who spends 
his day over beer and tobacco; nor does it 
appear that the skillful oarsman gives to his 
boat that time which should be given to his 
books. On the contrary, it is found that these 
physical exercises tend to regularity of habit, 
to diligence, application and a wise economy 
of time; and the first of his crew not 
unfrequently figures as the first of his class. 

While, however, we heartily approve of 
these college regattas, and particularly of this 
annual contest at Saratoga, and while we 
heartily wish prosperity and success to all 
the young men, whatever be the color of their 
banner, it is not our opinion that everything is 





as it ought to be, or that improvement is 
impossible. On the contrary, many changes 
must be made, improvement must run in many 
directions, before the combined colleges can 
accomplish the object of their ambition. As 
things are, there is great waste of power. 
There ar@ too many contestants for the prize, 
and when the prize is won, the question of 
superiority is but imperfectly decided. We 
should like to see the collegea grouped together, 
say into four Universities. The picked men of 
each of those college groups could be brought 
together on the occasion of the great Saratoga 
contest. In place of thirteen or fourteen, or, as 
it may be, twenty, boats starting, we should 
then have only four. Interest in the race 
would be increased and intensified, in propor- 
tion as the number of boats was diminished. 
The colleges would all be represented, but in 
another and nobler form. The starting would 
be surrounded with less difficulty ; the course 
would be less crowded ; the oarsmen would 
have more freedom of action ; and the possi- 
bility of fouliig would te reduced to 4 
minimum. Such a change would bring us 
more near the English system, whereby tlie 
entire strength of the numerous colleges—we 
might almost say of the entire country—is cen- 
tred in two boats. Already the number of boats 
is too large. Already the inconveniences re- 
sulting therefrom are great. The oarsman is 
hindered in his action ; and the attention of the 
spectator is distracted. With the addition of 
each new college these inconveniences will be 
multiplied, until rowing shall have become im- 
possible, and until all interest in the contest 
shall have ceased. A change is necessary. It 
cannot be made too soon. 








COLLEGE REFORM. 

EVERAL hundreds of young gentlemen 

who a few weeks ago were on the inside 
of the college fence surveying the great out- 
side world, as it were. first through the big 
end and then through the little end of the tele- 
scope, diminishing the difficulties to be en- 
countered and magnifying the successes to be 
won there, are now abroad in the land in all 
the fresh glories of college degrees. To many 
of them, the years spent at college have been 
years of hard labor and of harder self-denial. 
Most of them will in a few weeks begin to in- 
quire with some eagerness what they are to 
do in the world, and how they are to do it to 
the best advantage. The answers to these 
inquiries, very certainly, will not come as 
glibly as the, responses of a good student to 
the queries of his professor concerning the 
mysteries of the subjunctive mood in Latin, or 
the equally profound mysteries of “ limits ” in 
the calculus. But come they must, sooner or 
later, and it depends largely upon the habits 
of thought and action which the young gentle- 
men have formed at college, as well as upon 
the amount of academic or professional know- 
ledge that they have mastered, whether in the 
end the answers prove reasonably satisfac- 
tory. To be sure, no patent college or uni- 
versity system can ever be devised for making 
useful men out of the mixed and ungraded 
raw material which year after year passes 
through the college hoppers. The somewhat 
Partingtonian old lady who remarked that 
some boys would rise in the world and hold 
their own, no matter how hard you might try 
to keep them down, while others never would 
rise, no matter how many hands might stretch 
forth from time to time to lift them, had mani- 
festly been a close observer of men from their 
youth up. And doubtless many a college 
president and many a professor whose studies 
have been partly neglected to the end that the 
students under their charge might receive a 
larger share of personal care and supervision, 
have finally acknowledged that their care has 
oftenest been ill rewarded. Be this as it may, 
the managers of most of our prominert col- 
leges admit in the current agitation for college 
reform: that our present college system is not 
the best attainable system for the higher edu- 
cation of American youth. 

The conviction that the straight-laced curri- 
culum and rigid discipline of the ordinary col- 
lege are not the most genial soil wherein to 
cultivate thorough scholarship is not only 
gaining ground among our educators, but 
is being acted upon by the managers of 
several of our more prominent institutions 
of learning. It seems evident that where all 
the students of a college are measured on the 
Procrustean bed of a curriculum, high attain- 
ments in the several schools which compose 
it cannot be exacted with the same fairness 
as under the elective system where each stu- 
dent is at liberty to select the studies which 
his mental bias or proposed pursuits in life 
lead him to prefer. And it is probab!y due 
to this fact that the recognition of the need 
for higher standards of collegiate education 
has called forth a discussion of the elective 
system of studies, and caused it to be adopted 
in a modified form by some institutions. 

In view of the interest generally manifested 
in the subject of college reform—an interest 
which in the main hinges upon the problem 
of converting our larger colleges into genuine 
universities—the most interesting event of the 
recent commencement season was the cele- 
bration by the alumni of the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the University of Virginia. 
which was founded by Jefferson, on the model 
of the universities of the Old World. The 
steadily increasing success of this institution, 
the profound influence which it has exerted 
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upon the thought and culture of a large por- ; 
tion of the Union, and the respect in which it 
is held throughout the section whence it 
draws its chief patronage, are certainly strong 
arguments in favor of the system on which it 
is conducted. It discarded the curriculum at | 
the start, substituting therefor the greatest 
liberty on the part of the student in selecting 
his studies and disposing of his time, but ex- 
acting of him the closest application, and most 
thorough attainments, as conditions of gradua- 
tion. Each school is independent of the rest, and 
confers diplomas on those students who come 
up to the required standard upon exami- 
nations propounded and answered in writ- 
ing. From the several schools, of Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Chem- 
istry, Physics, etc., the students select, with 
the advice of parents or the aid of the profes- 
sors, such groups of studies as they desire to 
pursue and then aim to graduate in the schools 
which have been selected. The student who, 
having obtained a good general education at 
the high school or the college, desires to 
perfect himself in the languages, will confine 
himself to the schools of Latin, Greek and 
Modern Languages. The student who desires 
a full literary course will add the schools of 
History and Literature and of Moral Philoso- 
phy to those selected by the pure linguistic 
student. A similar course is pursued by 
students who desire to pursue a course of 
scientific study, generally taking in Modern 
Languages in addition to the scientific schools. 
Applicants for the degree of Master of Arts are 
required to graduate in all the academic 
schools of the University—linguistic, literary 
and scientific—before the degree is conferred. 
Other prominent features of this remarkable 
institution are the instruction given by lectures 
which not only expound the text-books, but in 
a large measure supplement them, and the 
almost total absence of rules and regulations 
of discipline, whose place seems to be well 
supplied by a wholesome public opinion 
among the students. It is, however, well 
understood that grossly ungentlemanly con- 
duct will be punished by expulsion, and that 
the parents of a hopelessly idle youth will be 
requested to remove him. The workings of this 
institution, whose success is attributed to the 
foresight of one of the foremost men among 
the fathers of American Independence, are 
certainly worth the study of college reform- 
ers. The institution itself well deserves the 
affection in which it is held by its alumni, from 
among whom it was fortunately able to select 
such gifted and genial representatives as 
Messrs. R. M. T. Hunter, B. Johnson Barbour 
and the poet Lucas to welcome their brother 
alumni on their semi-centennial reunion. 


THE ROCKAWAY RAILROAD 
DISASTER. 


ELDOM does Independence Day come and 
go without leaving behind. it some tale of 
sorrow. The latest proved no exception to the 
general rule. In addition to the many incon- 
veniences or horrors which seem to be in- 
separable adjuncts of the day, Monday, the 
5th instant, was marked by one of the most 
lamentable railroad disasters, in many years. 
In the neighborhood of Far Rockaway, on 
what is called the South Side Line, two trains 
running at full speed, in opposite directions, on 
the same rails, came into collision. The crash 
was dreadful. The locomotives in their de- 
structive embrace were lifted clean off the 
rails, broken and thrown on their sides. The 
cars were telescoped or smashed to pieces. Of 
the unfortunate passengers. some were killed 
outright, some were mangled in the most 
horrible manner, and large numbers were 
maimed or received injuries from the effects 
of which they may never recover. A sadder 
affair it is difficult to imagine. It was a 
holiday. The cars were crowded with well- 
dressed people—young, old, and middle-aged, 
husbands and wives, parents and children, 
young men with their sweethearts—all rush- 
ing from the overheated city eager to lave 
their limbs in the cooling flood, and amid the 
sweets of nature artless and unadorned to 
drink in the cooi and refreshing sea-breeze. In 
an instant some are hurried into eternity, 
some are rendered helpless for life, wives are 
widowed, and children, their murdered parents 
before them, are left alone in the world. 

Why should these things be possible in this 
enlightened community, in these advanced 
years of the nineteenth century? We are in 
the habit of boasting of our civilization ; and 
to the conveniences and comforts of our 
steamboats and steam-cars we not unfrequently 
point with triumph. So long as it is our duty, so 
frequently, to chronicle such disasters as that 
at lortsmouth, Va., and this at Rockaway, 
both occurring on the same day, and both so 
disastrous to pleasure parties, we cannot see 
that we have any very strong reasons for en- 
couraging this special pride. Such disasters, 
in fact, are a disgrace to us. They are a re- 
proach ; and they call loudly at once for 
humiliation and improvement. It is diffi- 
cult, as yet, to determine on whom to rest the 
blame for the Portsmouth affair. It does 
seem, at present, as if it might be brought 
under the denomination of accidents. But 
no such gentle name can be given to this 
slaughtering business at Rockaway. We are 
left in no doubt as to the cause; and} 
in whatever shape, and to whatever extent, 
punishinent may be meted out, there can be 





no difficulty in placing the responsibility where 
it belongs. Never was a clearer case against 
a company and its officials. Nota single ex- 
cuse can be pleaded in their behalf. The disas- 
ter was brought about by a willful violation, not 
of rules and regulations merely, but of com- 
non sense; and the horrors of the situation 
were aggravated by circumstances which can 
only be attributed to what might be called the 
systematic mismanagement of the company. 
The whole situation is easily explained. Train 

3, a8 it is called, should have left Spring Val- 
leyat 1:24 p.m. It should have met the other 
train—Train 10, as it is called —at Far Rocka- 
way at 1:40. It had, however, the right of 
way for ten minutes longer, and it would 
not have exceeded its privilege if it had 
passed Train 10 at Rockaway as late as 1: 
If the conductor of Train 13 saw that he could 
not make this time, it was his duty to wait on 
a side track at Valley Spring until the other 
train passed. It was not the right of Train 10 
to leave Rockaway until after 1:50, or, at latest, 
until after 1:55. What were the facts? Train 
13, in charge of Conductor Hibbard, left Val- 
ley Spring exactly ten minutes behind-time. 
Train 10, in charge of Conductor Holdridge, 
and with General Manager Poppinhusen on 
board, left Rockaway at 1:55. When the 
Rockaway train started, the other train was 
coming on at full speed, and so close at hand 
that a Mrs. Stankliff, the wife of a brakesman, 
says she heard the whistle, and exclaimed, 
“My God! Is this train going out? The other 
is coming in.” At about three minutes’ walk 
from the Rockaway Station, and just as train 
10 was reaching its speed, the collision took 
place. The crash, 1t 1s said, was heard for 
miles around.* 

It is not more easy to state the case than to 
show where the blame lies. Conductor Hib- 
bard has paid the penalty with his life. It is 
possible that he was only doing on this occa- 
sion what he had often done before. It is 
undeniable, however, that he knew Re was 
late, and that in going on, in place of taking 
the siding at Valley Spring, he was running a 
great risk. He would certainly have acted a 
wiser part if he had halted and allowed the 
other train to pass. His offense, however, 
was trifling, as compared with the conduct 
of the directors of the other train. It has 
been proved that the position of the com- 
ing train was known to the telegraph 
operator at Far Rockaway, and that the in- 
formation was communicated to the conductor 
of the other train. This information was dis- 
regarded. It is not known whether this 
information was conveyed to the general 
manager or not. It is only certain that Mr. 
Poppinhusen while waiting for the tvain did 
not take advantage of the telegraph and find 
out for himself how matters stood. Such neg- 
lect is not only unpardonable— itis almost incon- 
ceivable. It has been said that Mr. Poppinhusen 
gave orders for the train to start. This, Con- 
ductor Holdridge emphatically denies. If he 
did not give the order, he certainly did not 
prevent the conductor from setting out on his 
mission of destruction and death. Most cer- 
tainly the blame lies less with those who had 
charge of the coming train than with those 
who were in charge of the other; and of all 
those who are to blame, the general manager 
must be accounted the chief offender. He has 
sinned not only against the unfortunate suffer- 
ers, but against the entire community. His 
offense is great; and justice will fail if his 
punishment is not made proportionate to his 
guilt. 

This disaster has read us many lessons to 
which it will be well for us to take heed. 
Prominent among these is the danger which 
must ever be more or less inseparable from a 
single track. How seldom now do we hear of 
accidents on the Hudson River Railroad! When 
there was only the one track, accidents were 
of almost weekly occurrence. For passenger 
traffic, single tracks should no longer be al- 
lowed. It is a question already ripe for the 
Legislature, and action should be taken on 
it at once. We trust that such damages shall 
be demanded from the company as shall make 
them more careful for the future, and as shall 
act as a warning to all companies, causing 
them to be more careful of human life, and 
more considerate generally of the welfare of 
their passengers. It is time that something 
were done to make an end of that reckless- 
ness which is too prominent a characteristic 
both of steamboat and railroad management. 
The people have the whip in their own hands. 
They are to blame if they do not use it. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JULY 10, 1875. 


Monday.......... (Holiday) | Thursday. ...1155¢ @ 1164 
Tuesday......11744 @117% | Friday ...... 11614 @ 11634 


Wednesday. ..11634 @ i174, | Saturday.... 115% @ 116% 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

WHATEVER becomes of the Hard Money Party 
(and it isn’t going to die), the party of inflation 
will find occasion to order its crape and coffin; and 
the day, we trust, is not distant, says the H artiord 
Times. 

No tess True than emphatic is this remark of 
the Richmond Whig : ‘‘ The fact that there are a few 
Bourbons in the South, and some incurable ma- 
lignants at the North, whose voices are still for war, 
amounts to nothing. They have no influence, for 
they are out of sympathy with the masses. All 
they can do is to rail—and, happily, their want of 


| note of almost all poems and speeches in these cen- 
| tennial times. 


| cratic Governors as Gaston and Tilden do more for 
50. | the party than all the stump speeches which can 


| 
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‘hues. 





right reason is so conspicuous that its only effect is 
to make other people more reasonable.”’ 


Tue Mexican Auruorities have at length ar- 
rested General Cortina, and disarmed and impris- 
oned his police. Of course, there was great 
excitement at Matamoras, and trouble was appre- 
hended. 

THE GENEROUS SENTIMENT which inspired, in 
James Russell Lowell’s poem on Washington taking 
command of the army at Washington, July 3d, 1875, 
a closing reference to the day ot reconciliation 
between the North and South, is happily the key- 


A WELL-MERITED compliment is paid by the St. 
Louis Republican, when it says that ‘‘ such Demo- 


be made, or all the buncombe platforms that can 
be built. Talking Democracy is a good thing, but 
acting it is infinitely better—and there is too much 
preaching and not enough practice.” 


PaPER MONEY AND THE LABORING CLASSES.— 
“Tf,” said Thomas H. Benton, in 1831, ‘‘ I were 
going to establish a workingman’s party, it should 
be on the basis of hard money—a hard money 
party against a paper party. Paper money banks 
tend to aggravate the inequality of fortunes, to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer, to mul- 
tiply nabobs and paupers. Paper money is inju- 
rious to the laboring classes, because they receive 
no favors, and the price of the property they wish 
to acquire is raised to the paper maximum, while 
wages remain at the specie minimum.”’ 


Wars AND Invasions, declared Daniel Webster, 
are not always the most certain destroyers of na- 
tional prosperity. They announce their own ap- 
proach, and the general security is preserved by 
the general alarm. Notso with the evils of a de- 
based coin, a depreciated paper currency, or a de- 
pressed and failing public credit. Not so with the 
plausible and insidious mischiefs of a paper-money 
system. These insinuate themselves in the shape 
of facilities, accommodation and relief. They hold 
out the most fallacious hope of an easy payment 
of debts, and a lighter burden of taxation. 


Owine TO THE Scarcity OF WHITE Paper in the 
South during our late Civil War, many Confederate 
journals were printed on colored paper of various 
A New York magazine, devoted to unre- 
stricted expression of opinions, especially those of 
the most advanced kind—-we forget its title, although 
it might be called Once ina While, as it appears 
semi-occasionally, as it were—is printed on vario- 
colored paper. But color in journalism has been 
adequately tested only in China, where a Shanghai 
journal recently doubled its sale ; once by printing 
its daily edition on vermilion paper, and another 
time by announcing in blue the death of Prince 
Tung-Che. 

“ Wuo READS AN AMERICAN Book ?’’—This sneer- 
ing question of an old Edinburgh reviewer might 
find an answer in the following statistics of the re- 
markable prosperity of the American book trade 
during the last year. The total export from the 
United States is valued at $584,950; $95,688 worth 
of American books was exported to England; 
$26,515 to Germany ; $7,515 to France; $77,809 to 
Columbia; $82,222 to Brazil ; $23,821 to the Argen- 
tine Republic ; $23,779 to Cuba; $16,207 to Mexico ; 
$14,268 to Australia ; $8,758 to China; $4,627 to 
the Sandwich Islands; $32,664 to Japan; and 
$138,189 to Canada. Other countries, European and 
Asiatic, purchased books in quantities varying from 
$8,000 to $100. 

Tne ILL-NATURED Protest of the London Stand- 
ard against the recent celebration by Americans in 
London of the Declaration of Independence would 
seem to show that there are still Englishmen who 
are unprepared to welcome the advent of that 
“‘ era of good-will”’ of which so much has been elo- 
quently said of late on both sides of the Atlantic. 
If we are not mistaken, the editor of the Standard 
is married to an American wife, with whom, it is 
hoped, he enjoys a more perlegt entente cordiale 
than he seems to favor between England and 
America. He appears, moreover, to have for- 
gotten the lesson taught by Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, George the Third’s granddaughter, who 
repeatedly sent her own portrait to grace the late 
Mr. George Peabody’s celebrations of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Tue New Poem of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low’s, Morituri Salutamus, delivered by him at the 
recent commencement of Bowdoin College, where 
he graduated fifty years ago in the same class with 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, Jonn 
S. E. Abbott, Jonathan Cilley, J. 8S. Little, 7. W. 
Bradbury, Professor Nathaniel Dunn, and other 
distinguished men, has been well described ag‘‘ the 
farewell of one to whom years have brought the 
philosophic mind, and who, foreseeing the inevita- 
ble parting from earth, exclaims to all its impe- 
rial grandeurs, ‘O Cesar, we who are about to die, 
salute -you.’” It is a magnificent regret, but the 
close is inspired with a nobler faith, and Mr. Long- 
fellow has himself proved his philosophy by writing 
in his old age a poem which would have been im- 
possible to him in youth. 

** And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is fiked with stars invisible by day.” 

Mr. BEECHER’S PARISHIONERS are going too far. 
The public. offended before, is now becoming dis- 
gusted with their conduct. Not content with in- 
creasing his salary to one hundred thousand dollars 
and overwhelming him with adulation at mammoth 
tea-parties aud pilgrimages to Peekskill, they now 
seriously propose to give him, on his return from 
his Summer vacation, a grand ovation at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. They are making a 
grave blunder. They ought to know that the 
publie is quite as much divided as were the jury in 
the case ; and that but little provocation is needed 
to call forth an expression of sentiment which will 
prove the reverse of agreeable to them and their 
favorite. The points so ably made by Mr. Beach, 
in his eloquent and powerful address to the jury are 


cannot safely be defied. Mr. Beecher has already 
had good reason to cry, ‘‘Save me from my 
friends !” 

University Epucation In France.—The Church 
has gained a real victory in the matter of Univer- 
sity education. Hitherto the State has enjoyed a 
monopoly of the higher education, very much to 
the annoyance of the clerical party. Sine the fall 
of the Empire, and all through these years of re- 
construction, the Bishop of Orleans, and those who 
recognize his leadership in the Assembly, have 
labored hard to break down this monopoly. At 
last they have succeeded. The Church is to have 
the right not only to found what are called Free 
Universities, but to give to the graduates of these 
Universities all the privileges of State graduates. 
The degree-conferring body is to be composed— 
one-balf of State University Professors,’and one- 
half of Free University Professors. It can easily 
be seen how much power is thus given the Church 
over the rising generation. The future must disclose 
what the result will be ; but, of course, the secular 
party contemplate the effe.: of the new system 
with some alarm. It is curious to see the Church 
gaining in France all that she is losing in Germany. 


THat RaG-mMoney is by no means universally 
‘“‘hankered after ’’ by the West and South, as has 
been too hastily asserted, is manifest from such 
extracts as the following from the Milwaukee News 
and the Mobile Register. The News declares that 
“‘every paper-money system of the world has been 
a failure. A cash business cannot be done on @& 
credit basis, and giving a promise to pay a debt 
does not pay it. There is nothing but failure and 
disaster in the system, and the instruction of the 
country in this hard problem, which they are work- 
ing out by a toilsome process, will not be delayed 
by the proclamations of demagogues and political 
empirics.”” The Register, edited by Colonel John 
Forsyth,says : ‘‘When times are hard and the people 
are moneyless, the capitalists also feel the hardship 
-for while the people are unable to borrow,the capi- 
talists are unable to lend. Irredeemable currency 
is the trouble in both cases. The inflationists pro- 
pose to remedy the evil by deepening it. Itis drink 
to the drunkard, and fuel to the flame. The plan of 
our fathers and of the whole civilized world is the 
best—hard money.’’ The New Orleans Picayune 
is amply justified in ‘‘not believing that the Ohio 
platform can fairly be considered the representa- 
tive platform of the National Democratic Party. It 
is evident to the most casual observer that Demo- 
cratic journals, especially those of the East, de- 
nounce that platform with vehemence and indig- 
nation. 

THE Question of the modern application of the 
ancient system of trial by jury is being in these 
days pretty thoroughly examined by the great 
jury of the American public. It is beginning to be 
seen, in fact, that such abuses have crept into the 
system, that its original significance as an institu- 
tion for the advantage of humanity is quite lost to 
it, and it is even doubted if its existence among our 
manners and customs be not rather detrimental 
than beneficial to the community in general, and 
litigants in particular. The press of all parts of 
the country having spontaneously entered upon 
the consideration and discussion of this important 
subject, it is not unlikely that the century now 
about to open upon the history of this country may 
witness even so radical a change in our organic 
law as the abolishment of jury-trial, or its modifi- 
cation to such an extent as shall cause it to lose all 
or most of its obnoxious features, and thus its real 
individuality as an institution. It is very evident 
at least that a thorough overhauling of this ieature 
in our theory of jurisprudence vannot fail to be an 
advantage to the practice of justice in the courts. 
So little confidence has any oue in the present pro- 
cesses of law, that even paid counselors—court 
officials—not infrequently recommend compromise 
to their clients as a preferable alternative. When 
any theory or system has reached a situation where 
doubt of its wisdom or accuracy in practice is 
evoked in the minds of those who best understand 
its merits and demerits, it is well to investigate its 
efficacy pretty thoroughly from the standpoint of 
practical human policy. 


Rural HoMES FOR THE WoRKING CLASSES.— 
Rapid transit promises at last to become some- 
thing more than mere talk. The new company is 
busy making preparations for beginning the work 
in right earnest. The west-side railroad is to be 
extended to Central Park. At an early day the 
City Hall and the Battery will be distant from the 
Park only some ten or fifteen minutes; and the 
woods and green fields of Westchester will be 
brought within easy reach of the most crowded 
part of the metropolis. Following in the wake of 
rapid transit comes the prospect of suburban homes 
for the working-classes. It is gratifying to learn 
that so many of our well-to-do people are taking 
up this question in right earnest. In no city in the 
world are the poorer classes subjected to such in- 
convenience and discomfort in the matter of homes. 
Our tenement-house system has but little to com- 
mend it; but if it were much better than it is, it 
would still be desirable to create homes for the 
more industrious and saving of the working-people 
beyond the limits of the overcrowded and, in Sum- 
mer time, overheated city. We shall rejoice to 
see the day when the shores of the Hudson and 
the shady nooks of Long Island and Staten Island 
shall be dotted with the Summer retreats of the 
rich; and we hope that their ambition will soon 
take that direction. But it will be to us a larger 
source of joy when we find that the workingmen of 
the city, at a rent not exeeeding that of a city 
tenement -house, and at an inconvenience not 
greater than attaches to fifty or sixty minutes’ ride 
jn a steam-car, can enjoy all the sweets of a coun- 
try home. We honor all those who have actively 
taken this matter in hand. We wish them God- 
speed. Their example will stimulate others; and 
they will have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are doing real practical good in their day and 
generation. Let us first have rapic transit; but 
let us not forget those things without which rapid 





not and will not be forgotten. Public sentiment 


transit would be useless. 
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ENGLAND.—THE QUEEN’S JOURNEY FROM BALMORAL~—HER MAJESTY AND THE PRINCESS BEATRICE 
TRAVELING IN THE NEW SALOON CARRIAGE OF THE LONDON AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
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GERMANY, BERLIN.—SCENE ON THE CHARLOTTENBURG AND BERLIN TRAMWAY. 
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ENGLAN).—THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR AT LADY FRERE’S GARDEN-PARTY, WRESSIL LODGE, WIMBLEDON 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Sezr Pacer 347. 




















ENGLAND.—THE GUN-VESSEL “‘ BERMEJO,’’ FOR THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, LAUNCHED AT GREENWICH, 
JUNE 19TH. 














FRANCE,—LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, AT PARIS. 
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THE LATE GENERAL FRANCIS P. BLAIR.—SEE PAGE 347. 


HON, CHARLES STEBBINS, 
PRIVATE SECRETARY TO GOVERNOR TILDEN. 


"4 sketch and accompanying portrait, herewith 
published, of the accomplished and able 
Private Secretary to the Governor of the State of 
New York, Hon. Charles Stebbins, will be examined 
and read with peculiar interest. Mr. Stebbins is a 
native of Cazenovia, N.Y., and is in his forty- 
eighth year. His father, the late Hon. Charles 
Stebbins, was State Senator from Cazenovia from 
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CONNECTICUT.—HIS HONOR P. T. BARNUM, MAYOR OF 


1825 to 1829, and Bank Commissioner from 1830 to 
1840. His grandfather, on his mother’s side, was 
the late Hon. Josiah Masters, Member of Congress 
from Rensselaer County, and also for many years 
first Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of that 
county. Mr. Stebbins was graduated from Geneva 
College, 1846 ; was admitted to the Bar, 1849 ; and 
entered upon the practice ofthe law at Cazenovia, 
1851. Asa safe, well-informed, astute, discreet and 
judicious counselor, Mr. Stebbins won a high rank 
in his profession, and, like his father before him, 
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BRIDGEPORT, PRESIDING AT A MEETING OF THE COMMON 
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TION. CHARLES STEBBINS. 


occupied a prominent place at the Bar of Central 
New York. In 1871 he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner to Revise the Statutes of the State of New 
York, which position he held till January 1st, 1875, 
when he resigned to accept the responsible, con- 
fidential, and most honorable position of Private 
Secretary to his Excellency Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, 
Governor of the State of New York. Mr. Stebbins 
has never sought any office, or held any other than 
the local offices crowded upon him by his fellow- 
townsmen and villagers. 
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Governor Tilden is singularly fortunate in his 
judgment of men and in the selection of assistants 
to aid himin the discharge of his onerous duties, 
but he has rarely, if ever, been more fortunate and 
happy than in the selection of his present private 
secretary. ‘The delicate trusts and infinite variety 
of facts, interests, public and private considera- 
tions, including the whole range of administrative 
policy, which must pass through his mind in end- 
less and minute detail, requiring the utmost saga- 
city, wisdom, patience, good temper and power of 
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COUNCIL OF THAT CITY.—SKETCHED BY ALBERT BERGHAUS.—SEE PAGE 347, 
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endurance, demand the exercise of no ordinary abil- ! 
ita. Mr. Stebbins has by common and universal 
consent acquitted himself of the duties of his position 
with unfaitering integrity, intelligence, good taste 
and efficiency. He is one of the few men that the inter- 
viewer, that modern institution of journalism, can 
pump without increase of knowledge that ought 
not to be told. In manner, he is like Governor Til- 
den himseif—quiet, simple, undemonstrative, genial, 
sympathetic and kindly—while capable of saying 
no most emphatically, in the mildest manner. He 
forms his judgment of men and measures with 
great rapidity and certainty, and is rarely mis- 
taken or at fault in his conclusions. 

Mr. Stebbins is of medium height, of a nervous, 
sanguine .emperament; has a sound, tough physi- 
cal organization, and is of Anglo-Saxon descent. 

During the late session of the Legislature, Mr. 
Stebbins carefully read and studied the various 
provisions of every Bill that passed, and many that 
did not pass, thus aiding Governor Tilden to thor- 
oughly master the character of all the legislation 
acted on and submitted to him with a full and 
thorough understanding of the subject-matter of 
each and every Bill, no matter how numerous its 
provisions. Under the new Constitution, the du- 
ties of the Executive have been greatly increased, 
and the time in which Bills must be signed to be- 
come laws, after the close of the session, is greatly 
shortened; so that the utmost diligence and the 
greatest discretion and care were required to detect 
defects in, and prevent unwise, legislation. To se- 
cure this result, as it has been accomplished by 
Governor Tilden, required of his immediate repre- 
sentative the most sterling qualities of head and 
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MAN AND WOMAN. 
BY 
Victor Huco. 


A] AN was saying: ‘How can we, 
) In our little boats at sea, 
Pass the guarda-costas by ?’’ 
‘“‘Row!’? said woman in reply. 


Man was saying: ‘‘ How forget 
Perils that our lives beset, 

Strife and poverty'’s low cry?” 
“Sleep !’’ said woman in reply. 


Man was saying: ‘‘How be sure 
Beauty's favor to secure, 

Nor the subtle philter try ?”” 

“ Love !’’ said woman in reply. 


THE STUDENTS. 


By J. F. Smitu, 
Author of ‘‘ Stanfield Hall,”’ “ Amy Lawrence,” etc., etc 


ee OW beautiful !’’ exclaimed Herbert Ched- 
worth to his companion, as they stood 
watching the effect produced by the light 
from the high altar, streaming through 
the richly stained windows of King’s College Chapel. 
‘‘But you are silent, Mark; what has entranced 
you?" 

“Nothing,”’ replied his friend, starting from his 
reverie. “‘ | was but contemplating the scene before 
me, and thinking that the vesper service would be 
ended ere we reach the house of Master Walters; 
remember, you promised to be there by eight.” 

‘* True,’ said Herbert, smiling at his own forget- 
fulness; ‘* but is it not strange that you should be 
the first to recollect it? Mine is a wild nature,’ he 
continued ; ‘‘ there is room in it for friendship, love 
of nature, and a still warmer passion. I have been 
80 happy in your society, have so enjoyed the calm 
beauty of the evening, that for a while | forgoteven 
my preity Alice. Tell me, shall we proceed to the 
lodge, or wait until the service be ended? The 
boatman will then come to claim his boat for the 
night, and set us over.” 

“‘E’en as you list, Herbert, and till old Charon 
comes, I shall sit upon the bank, and listen to the 
fading chant of the choir, as it comes sighing on the 
breeze. Will you not come and take a seat beside 

e ” 

“Willingly,’”’ replied his companion, throwing 
himself on the ground; ‘‘ here we can watch the 
procession from the chapel, and enjoy the beauty 
of the evening. Hark to the benediction.” 

As he spoke, the following chant was plainly 
heard above the breeze : 


“ Ave verum corpus natum 

De Maria Virgine. 

Vere passum, immolatum, 
In Cruce pro homine. 

Cujus latus perforatum 
Unda fluxit et sanguine, 

Esto nobis pregustatum 
Mortis in examine.’’ 


The friends, both students of Gonville Hall, were 
seated on the ground opposite King’s College; the 

lace where they were sitting was, at that time, 
half overgrown with brushwood, and unconnected 
by those light, elegant arches with which modern 
taste and convenience have since adorned the 
silver Cam. 

Nothing could be more dissimilar than the charac- 
ters of the two students. Herbert was mild, gentle, 
and affectionate in his disposition, steady in his 
friendships, possessed with a deep sense of his 
religion and an enthusiastic love of the arts; he 
sang with taste, and his chamber, crowded with pic- 
tures, busts, casts, and antiquities, resembled the 
studio of an Italian painter more than the cell of a 
Cambridge student. 

Mark Wayward, on the contrary, was a being in 
whom the principles of good and evil were blended 
more than equally ; his passions were his master, his 
reason too often their slave. When a mere boy, he 
had traveled through Germany, and imbibed much 
of the skepticism of their schools, without the 
philosophy which palliates or the learning which 
adorns it. 

With all his faults, Mark loved his companion, 
whose gentle manners and refined taste had won 
an interest in his heart. There was something 
gratitying to his pride in having so accomplished a 
friend, and while in his society he carefully con- 
cealed those frailties and follies from which the 

ure nature of Herbert would have recoiled. The 

oth, at the same time, became acquainted wit 

Alice Walters. the only daughter of an impoverished 
gentleman, whose fortune had been lost in the wars 
of the rival houses of York and Lancaster. From 
the impetuous fiery Mark, the timid maiden had at 
first started with fear. She felt confused, her 
cheeks burned beneath his gaze, the expression of 
his dark eye distressed her, but 

, and Herbert, to all appearance, Seoune 
her favored friend and suitor. It was to the house 
of her father, where they generally passed their 
va that they had agreed to proceed, as soon 
as the ferryman should arrive. Each was indulging 
in that contemplative, delicious silence whi‘ *h 
music, faintly heard at the twilight. » seldom 
fails to produce, when their attention was attracted 
by the sound of an approaching step. 
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‘You see, Herbert,’ exclaimed his companion, 
“we are not the only truants. ia! it is that 
gloomy censor and sour cynic, Mowbray. I like 
him not—prithee let him pass on.”’ ° 

“But why should you dislike him?’ demanded | 
his friend. ‘‘ He hath a caustic wit, I confess, but | 
he lashes vices only, not misiortune ; motives not | 
impulse. He hath ever been kind to me. | fear that | 
misfortune hath soured a once warm heart.”’ 

‘*Hang him!” interrupted Mark, impetuously ; 
‘he hath a dictionary of axioms at his fingers’ end, 
and never uttereth one that he does not point it 
like a sneer. He loves more to detest vices in | 
others than to cultivate virtue in himself, and his | 
tongue is so venomous, that if he but speak your 
name, he taints it. I'll none of him.’’ 

The subject of their conversation, by this time, 
stood beside them; he was apparently about thirty 
years of age, thin to attenuation, but possessed of 
a countenance, so highly intellectual, so exquisitely 
chiseled, yet so pale and statue-like, that it would | 
have seemed unearthly, but for the piercing black 
eye, which glanced with restless motion. 

* As usual,’ he exclaimed, after a pause, during 
which he surveyed the friends; ‘‘ still illustrating 
your boyish lesson, the fable of antiquity—still 
playing Damon and Pythias—still mistaking habit 
for teeling. How long is this childish dream to last ?”’ 

‘For life, I trust,’’ answered Herbert, taking his 
companion’s hand. ‘If the friendship, which has | 
been the pleasure of my childhood, the judgment of 
my manhood, is to fade—if I am to lose, one by one, | 
as you have predicted, those susceptibilities which, | 
in a flower, a tree, a picture, a kind glance from a 
friend, now afford delight, I would not wish to live. 
Life must be joyless when the heart is withered, or 
so bound by the prejudices and suspicions of the 
world that not one pure feeling can escape.”’ 

** You paint well,” said the cynic. ‘‘’Tisa gloomy | 

icture without relief; harsh in its outline, stern in 
its execution ; its colors are prepared by the false- 
hood of the world, and laid on by the rigid pencil | 
of experience. Contemplate it well; shrink not | 
from its wholesome lesson. You will one day thank | 
me for having placed it before you.” 

‘Never!’ interrupted Herbert, passionately. ‘I | 
feel by my own heart that love and friendship, | 
bright as the poet’s mind hath drawn them, pure | 
as the Creator implanted them, still exist to bless | 
mankind, nor would I exchange the heartfelt 
pleasure that conviction yields me for all the ad- | 
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vantages of your philosophy.” 

‘So sincere,’ uttered Mowbray, half uncon- 
sciously. ‘‘ Poor boy, could this heart, which beats 
but for life’s dull purposes, emit one spark of pity, 
it would be for thee.”” He paused a moment, then 
fixing his eyes on Mark, who, unable to endure their 
scornful and searching expression, stood confused | 
before him, continued, ‘‘ Do you f@el like your | 
friend ?”’ 

Mark, after a slight struggle, answered: 

‘“Yes. Why should you doubt it ?” | 

Herbert grasped the speaker’s hand in the gen- 
erous confidence of his nature, while a melancholy 
smile passed over the countenance of the cynic. 

“Look at me!’’ the latter exclaimed, ‘‘ and an- | 
swer me. Actest thou towards thy friend with | 
equal sincerity ?”’ 

Mark endeavored to meet his gaze—as easily | 
could he have endured the glance of the fabled | 
basilisk. He blushed, and remained speechless. 

With a proud, contemptuous laugh, Mowbray 
turned upon his heel and left them. 

Then did the first doubt of Mark’s sincerity enter 
the heart of Herbert. 

Alice Walters was seated at her tambour when 
the two friends arrived at her father’s house. Witha 
smile she placed her hand in Herbert’s and listened 
to his apology for his absence; but when Mark 
offered his, she blushed and cast her eyes upon the 
ground. Herbert observed it, but was silent. 

“Your lute, I perceive, Alice, is unstrung,’’ hie 
said, taking the instrument in his hand. ‘‘ You have 
been careless lately; I will repair it for you. You 
must give me music to-night. I know not how it 
is,’ he continued, “ but I am out of spirits; my 
heart is oppressed as if it foreboded some heavy 
tidings; my blood runs thick and slowly in my 
veins, as if its lighter particles were withdrawn and 
the mere residue remained for life’s dull purposes.” 

‘‘Surely,’’ said Mark, ‘‘ you have not suffered the 
jargon of that metaphysical quack, that skeptic of 
all good, to affect you; you are not Mowbray- 
struck ?”” 

** Mowbray-struck!” ‘* What 
mean you ?”’ 

‘Oh! he’s a mad prophet; a fellow half misan- 
thropic, half jester ; the veritable possessor of Pan- 
dora’s box, only that with him hope lies at the top 
—the hope that every misfortune which it contains 
in due time will follow.” 

“‘ Indeed,”’ replied Alice, with a smile, “you 
almost tempt me to see this singular being. But 
tell me, Herbert, what hath he prophesied ?”’ 

‘The falsehood both of my friend and mistress,” 
replied her lover ; ‘* but I believe him not,’’ he con- 
tinued, taking her hand. ‘ His wild spirit weighs 
not with me. Alice, you are agitated—you turn 
pale. Will you suffer the prediction of a dreamer 
to distress you? Come, my love, sing; music will 
dissipate your melancholy.” 

He placed the lute in her hands; the maiden 
passed her fingers rapidly through the strings and 
commenced the prelude. Twice she essayed, but 
her voice faltered, and she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Mark rose and left the room. 

‘You are unwell, my love,” said Herbert, fondly 
folding her in his arms, ‘infected by my dullness ; 
in sooth, Iam to blame to ring my wayward fan- 
cies here. Mark, I perceive, has left, wisely judg- 
ing that repose alone will restore your spirits. I, 
too, will leave you; good-night,, Remember me to 
your kind father.” The lover iniprinted a kiss on 
the fair brow of his mistress, and quitted the apart- 
ment. 

On gaining the street, he looked in vain for his 
companion. Mark was nowhere to be seen. 

“?Tis strange,’’ muttered Herbert; “he left the 
house but a minute before me; doubtless he hath 
hurried home, tired of the unaccountable spirit 
which, like a fiend, hath possessed me.”’ 

A short walk brought him to his college. He was 
about to summon the porter for admission, when a 
heavy hand upon his shoulder restrained him. It 
was Mowbray’s. He started involuntarily at his 
presence. 

“So soon returned?” said the cynic, in a low, 
harmonious voice. ‘‘ Has Alice frowned upon her 
lover, or has Mark pleaded indisposition and left 
you? ’Tis early for a favored suitor and confiding 
friend to be returning to his solitary couch. Come, 
for lack of better company, take wine ; walk round 
the chapel with me, admire its fairy proportions, 
the light symmetry of its slender pinnacles revealed 
by the light of the fair moon. | love to gaze upon 
its breathless beauty. Admiration there excites no 
vanity, no rivalry ; nature and art admit plurality 
of lovers without deceiving one ; woman, never.” 

‘Why is this ?’’ demanded Herbert ; ‘‘ why pour 
into my ear this continued poison? In vain does 
my reason disdain its influence; in vain does my 





repeated Alice. 





heart assure me of the fidelity of those whom I most 
love. The recollection of your doubts and sneers 


crosses my path like a serpent, pours gall into my , 


cup, makes me dissatisfied with mankind, doubtful 
even of myself. If thou canst give me proof of 
that which yet my tongue hath never spoken, 
which my heart trembles to conceive, open it. If 
not, begone—trouble me no more.”’ 

‘“Indeed!” said Mowbray, thoughtfully, ‘* but 
how wouldst thou bear it? Were it not cruel to 
destroy the last illusion to which thy heart is 
bound?’ To show how rotten is the stay by which 
the best affections are supported, how hollow their 
foundatien !" 

** Anything,” interrupted Herbert, ‘‘ rather than 
this suspense. I doubt them, and doubt them not. 
Thou hast shaken my confidence. Prove my sus- 
picion to be just, or confess it to be false. I—I can 
bear the worst with philosophy.” 

‘Philosophy !” echoed the cynic ; ‘‘ what is phi- 
losophy but an intellectual absurdity with which 
man cheats himself into content—the speculator’s 
toy with which he dissipates the tediousness of life— 
a ene shoot engrafted upon a Christian trunk, 
poisoning its fair truit; speak not of philosophy.” 

“How !’? demanded Herbert, struck by the 
originality of the speaker’s tower of thought; ‘is 
the love of knowledge evil?” 

‘* Evil!’ reiterated Mowbray; ‘itis the child of 





sin, the price of human happiness; and, after all, | 
| of passion was in his veins, poisoning the stream of 


what does man know? He cannot comprehend the 
mystery of a flower; he sees it bloom and fade— 
the seed is planted in the ground, the germ ap- 
proaches, yet he cannot tell the power by which 
it is quickened. Man moves and breathes, yet can- 


|not comprehend the simple principles of life. 


Knowledge is the shadow for which an immortal | 


reality hath been given—a curse clothed in the garb 
of a benefit—a delusion even to te wisest. A syl- 


| logism hath set the learned by the ears, a musty 


Hebrew root divided friends; many waste the 
whole purposes of a life for so much Greek ; the 
fouls in the estimate of knowledge should remem- 
ber that the same learning which elevates a pre- 
late to the mitre would not have saved sop from 
the lash had his master’s cup been overspiced. 
Euclid, with all his depth, might have learned from 


the poor spider. The astronomer hath divided time | 
into years, months, weeks, days, hours, minutes, | 
seconds, yet cannot téll the proportion which a | 


century bears to eternity. 


| 


Man’s wisdom! Speak | 


not of it. Jam tired of his follies, and resolved to | 


change the scene.’ 


‘« For the camp, the court or cloister ?’’ demanded | 


Herbert, his curiosity much excited by the peculiar 
views of his companion. 

‘For neither,” replied the cynic. 
delight in blood. The camp suits a me; no, nor 
the court. I love Truth for her simple beauty, and 
cannot lie to flatter a favorite. The cloister !’’ he 
added, musingly ; ‘‘ it may come to that; there, at 


though not from the infirmities of human nature. 
But stay ; know you where you are?” 


weighed meaty upon him, yet he was determined 
to persevere; the thought of resigning Alice never 
once entered his imagination; with him love, like 
friendship, was a selfish passion, without one gen- 
erous sentiment; he sought the chamber of his in- 
jured friend, and found, to his surprise, the lamp 
still burning; Herbert was seated at his couch, 
earnestly bent upon completing a sketch before 
him. 

‘* How is this?”’ exclaimed Mark. ‘‘ Up all night! 
What have you been doing, Herbert ?”’ 

‘Working at my sketch,’ answered the youth, 
with a melancholy smile; *‘ the idea struck me last 
night, and I am determined to finish my task. 
What think you of the progress | have made ?”’ 

Mark approached the chair of the artist to ex- 
amine it nearer. 

‘*Do you comprehend the design ?”’ inquired the 
painter. ‘ Does it not strike you?” 

‘« Pretty,” replied the treacherous youth; “ is it 
from some tale ?” 

‘‘You shall hear; you see the figure on the 
couch—observe the languid position of his limbs, 
the paleness of his cheek ; contrast them with the 
determination of his brow and eye. ‘Tis a noble 
Greek, who loved in secret the promised bride of 
another—some say his father’s; ’tis an error of the 
poet’s—it must have been hits friend's ; the fever 


life—yet he resolved to die, rather than betray his 
weakness.”’ 

‘* Fable !’’ exclaimed Mark; ‘“ man is incapable 
of such denial.” 

‘* You forget,’ interrupted Herbert, ‘‘ that they 
were friends, and loved each other, even as we 
have loved—have we not, in sincerity and truth?” 

He laid his hand as he spoke upon the arm of his 
companion, who trembled beneath his touch. 

“T trust so; do you doubt it?” stammered the 
conscience-stricken traitor ; ‘‘ but the picture.” 

“Ay, the picture,” sighed Herbert, a thrill of 
disappointment running through his frame—‘‘ the 
picture. The sick man’s physician discovering 
the cause of his disease, revealed it to his friend ; 
what think you was that friend’s conduct?” 

“Why, doubtless, he removed his mistress from 
the neighborhood of his dying rival—women are 
soon led to pity, and pity is akin to love.” 

‘*No,’’ replied Herbert; ‘‘he resigned her. 
Made his friend happy; saved his life. Couldst 
thou have done so? Behold him in the picture 
leading her to his happy rival.” 

‘“‘T know not,’? said Mark; ‘‘I am not called 


| upon to make so vast a sacrifice ; this is but the 


| least, | shall be free from the vices otf the world, | 


“T have no | 


imagination of some poet's brain—such a friend 
never existed yet.” 

‘It is reality, Mark,’ exclaimed Herbert, fixing 
his eyes upon his companion. ‘‘I could be that 
friend would he who has wronged me show me his 
heart—prove to me that he, like the noble Greek, 


| had struggled with his passion—had gained the 


Herbert looked around him, and found that his | 


companion had insensibly led him to the lane which 


| skirted the wall of Alice Walters’s garden. His 


heart sank within him as he recognized the spot, 
and he trembled to ask why he was brought there. 


“T see,’? said Mowbray, mournfully, *‘ you re- ; 


cognize the ground; your eye demands that which 
your tongue fears to ask: cold as | am, I will not 
trifle with you. What see you there?” he con- 
tinued, pointing to an old elm, whose trunk was 
half buried in the wall which surrounded the 
garden. 

‘Nothing but an aged tree,”’ replied Herbert, 
*« whose foliage I have often admired.” 


“Nothing else?’ demanded the cynic. ‘ Look | 


again. 
added, as his companion became suddenly and 
violently agitated by some powerful emotion. ‘‘ You 
are right, it is a ladder.” 

Herbert involuntarily raised his hand to his side, 
as if to grasp a weapon. His companion perceived 
the action. 

‘* What would you ?” he exclaimed. ‘Is this your 
boasted philosophy? It may have been left by ac- 
cident—or placed there by some robber; leave not 
the problem half solved; ascend, confirm your 
doubts, or be quit of them for ever.” 

Herbert cast his eyes upon his companion. There 
was a mournful earnestness in their expression, 
which seemed to forbid hope. With a determined 
efiort he drew his breath, and ascended the 
ladder. 

The miser, who for years hath gained a gem of 
priceless worth, who leaves it for a season, and, 
returning, finds his treasure gone, may imagine 
what Herbert felt in beholding his friend and mis- 
tress together in the garden, Mark’s arm. around 
her waist, her head reclining upon his bosom. It 
was too much for reason ; his heart sickened at the 
sight, and he would have fallen senseless from the 
wall, had not the cynic caught him in his arms. 

‘“‘Lead me from this accursed spot,” murmured 
Herbert, as his recollection and _ self-possession 
slowly returned—‘ the grave alike of love and 
friendship ; you have indeed painfully convinced 
me of the fallacy of human happiness.” 

They walked for some time in silence, which 
Mowbray was the first to break. ‘1 know,” he 
said, ‘‘how vain are all attempts at consolation. 
Your heart hath received a wound, which time 
alone can cure; yet, if you will but reflect how 
worthless——”’ 

‘Hold!’ exclaimed Herbert; ‘‘ the conviction 
that they are unworthy of my love pains me more 
than their loss would have done; for in the grave 
I might have loved them still. Had Alice but dealt 
ingenuously with me—had Mark but confessed his 

assion, painful as the struggle would have been— 

think—I feel I eould have resigned her—but 
now——” 

‘* Is it impossible?’ interrupted Mowbray. ‘‘ Ex- 
amine well your heart. To regain your friend, to 
find him not quite unworthy of your love, to make 
Alice happy, could you resign to another the crown, 
the prize of your manhood, the object of your 
dearest wishes ?”’ 

“1 think—I feel I could,’ replied Herbert. 
‘«Point out my path ; relieve me from the disgust of 
my fellow-creatures, which threatens me almost 
with madness; restore to me my friend, true as my 
heart first found him, and I renounce my Alice— 
friendship shall console me for the loss of love; 
better resign one than be wretched in both.” 

“‘You ask more than I can reasonably promise,” 
rejoined his companion ; ‘‘I cannot ehange the 
heart of man, but I can arm you with a line to 
sound its depth, to try its every bearing, guide you 
to its inmost cell; and if one spark of virtue re- 
main, force it to a pure flame once more. But you 
must follow my instructions to the letter; a word 
—a look would ruin all.’”’ 

Herbert promised to be guided by his advice. 

*?Tis well,” said Mowbray. ‘‘ Walk with me 
through the cloistera, and I will impart to you my 
design.”’ 

For more than an hour the latter and Herbert re- 
mained in deep conversation; at last they parted, 
and in a few minutes the outraged lover and in- 
sulted friend was buried in the solitude of his 
chamber, 

Early in the morning Mark arose from his fever- 
ish sluthber; the knowledge of his treachery 


Ah! I perceive you have found it,’’ he | 





affections of Alice by no unworthy means—had 
never lost sight of honor, even in the moment of 
his wildest passion, I could open my arms, raise 
him to my heart, and bid him be happy. If thou 
canst say this, Mark, come to my heart—it opens 
to receive thee.” 

The guilty youth, conscious that he was de- 
tected, struck by the recollection of his deliberate 
baseness, the mean acts and slanders by which he 
had undermined the affections of Alice, could not 
meet the eye of his generous, outraged friend; 
burying his face in his hands, he rushed from his 
presence. 

On entering the apartment of Herbert an hour 
later, Mowbray found him destroying the picture 
which had been the fruits of bis night’s labor. ‘I 
see,”’ he exclaimed, *‘ the result.”’ 

Herbert looked up. ‘‘ You have read rightly— 
all is over.’’ 

The cynic held out his hand. 

“‘T come,” continued the broken-hearted youth ; 
« the world is a desert now. Have with you—to 
ghe cloister or the gwave.” 


LAKE SARATOGA. 


SNAKE HILL AND THE WHITE 
SULPHUR SPRING. 


By WILLIAM L. STONE. 
(Concluded. ) 


- 


THE VIEW FROM THE Top OF SNAKE HILL. 


EFORE, however, turning in for the night, and, 
in fact, before enjoying the reflection of the 
planet Venus in the smooth waters of the lake, as 
just mentioned, I walked up the mountain at a slow 
rate, now lost in the deep-tangled copse, now 
leaping a frightful ravine, and now pursuing the 
way up the thick-shaded gien, until | arrived at the 
summit. Elevated many feet above the lake, the 
whole region between the Catskills on the south 
and the Kayaderosseras Mountains on the west 
was spread out before the vision like a map—the 
varieties of hill and dale being lost in the almost 
perpendicular line of vision in which they were 
resented to the view. From another point the 
Palmertown Mountains are seen rising in one vast 
range, some bare and rocky, and others, at times, 
clothed in mantles of snow; some forming promi- 
nent features in the landscape, while others seem 
to withdraw from the eye in colors faint as the 
blue ether of the higher altitudes. Burke remarks 
that height is less grand than depth, and that one 
is more struck upon gazing down a precipice 
than looking up. The truth of this remark will 
not be questioned by those who from below have 
looked up to this spot without emotion, but from 
above have gazed down the height with breathless 
interest. ‘No one,’ says an elegant writer, 
‘“*mounts a towering eminence but teels his soul 
elevated ; the whole frame acquires unwonted 
elasticity, and the spirits flow in one aspiring 
stream of satisfaction and delight; for what can 
be more animating than from one spot to behold 
the pomp of man and the pride of nature lying at 
his feet ?”’ 


SUNRISE FROM SNAKE HILL. 


The morning after my arrival I purposely went 
to the same spot, before the day had broken, to 
witness the sunrise. And, indeed, for once, the 
result was an ample recompense for the effort. 
The scene far surpassed any day-dream ever mana- 
factured by either Turk or Christian. It was after 
the gray of the morning had passed away, and yet 
before the gates of Aurora were fairly opened, 
when | ascended Snake Hill. The shaggy sides of 
the mountain were yet shadowy and dark, and a 
light fleecy cloud of vapor, white as the driven 
snow, covered the bosom of Lake Saratoga, sus- 
pended, yet motionless as the canopy towards 
which it was soon destined to ascend. I thought 
of “ the vail, the silver vail’ which the Prophet of 
Khorassen is said to have flung over his features 
to hide his dazzling brow from the sight of 
mortals. The brightening and blushing skies, 
however, soon denoted t the chariot ofthe 
gun was advancing. Indeed, his swift beams 
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began to tinge the peaks of the Kayaderosseras 
Mountains with golden dyes, deepening in their 
ric glow as the parent orb ascended in its 
career. The beautiful drapery of the lake was 
next seen in motion, as if moved only by the soft 
breath of an infant. At first, its western edge was 
lifted up, disclosing a wider and yet wider surface 
of the dark, clear waters beneath as the vapor 
rolled 1 ghtly and peacefully away towards the pro- 
jecting shaduws of the hills. Breaking at length 
into pillowy masses, the mist began slowly to 
climb the mountain sides in many a wreath and 
curling form, lingering in the glens of the higher 
mountain tops as though reluctant to disappear 
from such a scene of witchery. The sun was not 
yet visible from behind the hill; but it was lighting 
up such a flame above and beyond me that | knew 
its ascent to the summit was nearly attained. In the 
next instant the great orb arose in the full blaze of 
its glory. It is impossible adequately to describe 
the effect of this moment, or to.impart even a faint 
idea of the intensity with which the sunbeams, 
pouring in full splendor down upon the lake, were 
reflected back beneath and around us. The vapor had 
disappeared; and there, at our feet, lay the waters 
of Lake Saratoga like a mass of molten silver. 


THE SURROUNDINGS, FISHING, Erc. 


An excellent breakfast being dispatched, the 
greater part of the day was occupied in rowing 
upon the lake. There is exceedingly fine fishing 
in the lake at this place; and the first course 
of our dinner was a noble black bass fresh from the 
water. In the afternoon our party was increased 
by the arrival of several visitors, among whom were 
several of note. During an aquatic excursion in the 
forenoon, we had looked down upon the fish in the 
bright waters, and rejoiced at their happiness, 
while they were so joyously 

‘Cutting with their golden oars the silver stream,” 


but we sought not to disturb them. Indeed, to 
borrow a passage from an ingenious modern author, 
we have ever looked upon an angler as a sort of 
‘‘ fish-butcher, or piscatory assassin—a jack-ketch, 
or catcher of jack, an impaler of frogs, worms and 
flies, a torturer of trout, a killer of carp, who sacri- 
fices the best part of his life in taking away the 
lives of little gudgeons. Everything appertaining 
to the angler’s art is cowardly, cruel, treacherous, 
and cat-like. He is a professional dealer in treason, 
stratagems and spoils; more subtle and sneaking 
than a poacher, and more exclusively devoted to 
traps, snares and subterfuges. He is, at the same 
time, infinitely more remorseless, finding amuse- 
ment and delight in prolonging, to the last gasp, the 
agonies of the impaled bait, and of the wretched 
tish withering with a barb in its entrails.’ Opinions, 
of course, differ in regard to the question of ethics 
involved in this matter, and we make no personal 
application of the preceding passage to our good 
friends who indulge in the piscatory art. 


THE RETURN, 


It would have suited us well to remain longer, 
for in addition to the agreeable accession to our 
number and the beautiful scenery, our worthy host 
made us all exceedingly comfortable. His fare 
was excellent, and he was most obliging in all 
things. But having been beguiled, against pre- 
vious engagements, to remain over one night, it 
was impossible for us to tarry longer. Accord- 
ingly, we bade farewell to this charming spot, and 
taking passage once more in the little steamer, 
was landed safely at her dock, where we found 
our land-carriage in waiting. 

The shadows of evening had fallen upon the vil- 
lage by the time that we returned. But the scene, 
on emerging from the pine groves that skirt the 
town on the east, and driving past Congress Spring 
into the main street, was most marvelous. A 
thousand dazzling lights suddenly burst upon the 
view a8 they shot forth their beams from the bril- 
liant halls and countless windows of the Congress 
and Union Hotels. Indeed, a very trifling effort of the 
imagination would have been necessary at this mo- 
ment to transform these mansions into the fairy 
castles and palaces of Eastern romance, lighted up 
in honor of some signal triumph or royal bridal 
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P. T. BARNUM AS MAYOR OF 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HE appearance of Mr. Barnum presiding over 
the Common Council of the city of Bridgeport 
by virtue of his office as a Yankee Mayor would 
strike his friends as the most anomalous phase of 
his strange career. It is scarcely to be expected that 
they will give any hearty credence to the newspa- 
per reports that, as mayor, he has instituted a 
number o! reforms worthy of imitation. Too many 
recollections of the woolly horse, the mermaid, the 
what-is-it, and too much reading of his delightful au- 
tobiography, are now liable tocreate great distrust. 
‘« Oh, no, sir! I] can imagine Mr. Barnum as an 
exhibitor of monkeys, snakes, elephants, Roman 
sports and national mannerisms, as a sort of aristo- 
cratic peddler of nonsense, a rather high-toned 
Punch-and-Judy man, and J can laugh occasionally 
when he narrates how he is continually tickling the 
public ; but, sir, as to viewing him invested with 
the dignity and consequence of a mayor of -- any 
place, seeing him engaged in municipal labors 
with no spangles about him, no gaudy wagons, no 
bands of music, no giants nor pygmies in his com- 
pany, is, sir, to believe that mankind is rapidly 
degenerating.’ 

Well, at first it may appear a huge joke, a crown- 
ing farce on the part of Mr. Barnum; but, it is a 
fact that the jolly showman, the conqueror of the 
gloom and melancholy ot two continents, is a live 
mayor. If this assertion is doubted, examine our 
engraving, and if doubts still swarm, just step into 
our office, with pillow and a full hamper, and read 
the affidavits collected for such an emergency. Yes, 
Mr. Barnum is Mayor of Bridgeport, where he has 
resided for more than thirty years. The nomination 
was tendered him us a compliment for the vast 
services he had rendered the city, and the best 
men of all parties eagerly supported him. The 
city is largely Democratic, but on the 5th of April 
last Mr. Barnum was elected by a most flattering 
majority. On the 12th of the same month the first 
session of the Common Council was held under his 
presidency, in the Chamber in Wheeler’s block. 

It this portion of history is not in accordance 
with the popular estimate, a few extracts from the 
message of the Mayor will exhibit the man Barnum. 
After saying that a large portion of the body are 
serving for the first time, and are therefore not 
acquainted with the details of Council legislation, 
he declares: ‘If we fail to work according to the 
eternal principles of justice and right, we betray 
the confidence placed in us, and this one year of 
administration will be distinctly remembered with 
disapprobation and contempt.’ 

The allusions to the subject of intemperance are 
from Mr. Barnum’s own great heart. “Our laws 
license the sale of intoxicating drinks under certain 
restrictions on week days, but no man can claim 
the right under such license to cause mobs, riots, 
bloodshed or murder. Hence no man has, or can 


have, any right by license or otherwise to dispense 
liquors to intoxicated persons, nor to furnish suf- 
ficient liquor to cause intoxication. Our duty is, 
therefore, to see that the police aid in regulating 
to the extent of their legal power a traffic which 
our laws do not wholly prohibit. Spirituous liquors 
of the present day are so much adulterated and 
doubly poisoned that their use fires the brain and 
Grives their victims to madness, violence and mur- 
der. The money annually expended for intoxi- 
cating drinks, and the cost of their evil results in 
Bridgeport, or any other American city where 
liquor-selling is licensed, would pay the entire ex- 
penses of the city (if liquors were not drunk), in- 
cluding the public schools, give a good uit of 
clothes to every poor person of both es, & 
barrel of flour to every poor family living within its 
municipal boundaries, and leave a handsome sur- 
plus on hand. Our enormous expenses for the 
trial and punishment of criminals, as well as for 
the support of the poor, are mainly caused by this 
traffic.”’ 

He claimed that every employé of the city should 
be strictly held to perform the duty assigned, and 
to earn the money paid, him. The message was a 
model of brevity and practical thought. Having at 
the beginning of his official career declared war 
against the whisky-dealers, he next proceeded to 
open the struggle. For twenty years the saloons 
had been kept open on Sundays, and it was de- 
clared impossible to close them. Mr. Barnum has 
all his life acted upon the quaint French aphorism 
that ‘“‘nothing is so possible as the impossible.” 
He gave notice that the saloons must be closed. A 
select committee of citizens volunteered to aid in 
collecting testimony in case the sellers should dis- 
regard the proclamation, and leave the latch-string 
to their back doors displayed on the outside. 
Although the doors were open, the keepers refused 
to sell except to personal friends. The committee- 
men stood opposite the saloons, and took the 
names of & dozen or so who were admitted. The 
next morning the saloon-keepers were arrested, 
and when they found their ‘‘ friends ’? had been sub- 
poenaed to attend as witnesses, they pleaded guilty, 
and immediately brought out their pucket-books to 
pay the judicial ‘‘shot.’”’ ‘This plan effectually 
broke up Sunday traffic in liquor, thus insuring a 
quiet day for the citizens, and greatly accommo- 
dating the saloon-keepers, the best portion of whom 
really favor a general closing on Sunday. 

His next reform was directed against a private 
gas corporation, that had long been lighting the 
streets at a figure that he deemed exorbitant. A 
contract was made with a Boston portable gas 
company, by which the cost of keeping the city 
bright at night was reduced one-half. 

But the most striking of all was his action against 
the water-works corporation, of which he was, with 
one exception, the largest stockholder. He de- 
nounced the management severely for not keeping 
good faith with the city under the charter given it, 
and appointed a committee of investigation. A 
report was submitted with a recommendation that 
the corporation be sued and deprived of its local 

rivilege if it did not immediately conform to the 
etter of its agreement, and Mr. Barnum promptly 
concurred in the recommendation. He also ap- 
pointed a Retrenchment Committee, through the in- 
vestigation of which he expects to effect a still 
further reduction of local expenses. 

This is good work for two months, and the citi- 
zens have a grateful appreciation of this new 
phase of his joking propensities. Although now 
sixty-five years of age, the same patient industry 
that has made him the prince of entertainers, 
marks all his official actions. He is honest, im- 
partial, laborious ; far-seeing, judicious and san- 
guine. Care finds as firm a resting-place upon 
him as water does on a duck’s back. 

By nature an organizer of men and systems, he 
is his own best executive officer. No one knows so 
well as he how men may be best governed, and no 
one can so pleasantly polish off the rough sides of 
mankind. Successful beyond the usual measure 
as an intelligent, courteous and considerate show- 
man, he has already proved himself the most ac- 
ceptable of mayors. 








GENERAL FRANCIS P. BLAIR, Jr. 


ENERAL FRANCIS P. BLAIR, Jr., died at mid- 

night en Thursday, July 8th, at his residence 

in St.Louis. He had been in a precarious state for 

several months, but under the blood-transfusing 

treatment had guined in strength, and was supposed 
to be steadily improving. 

Francis Preston Blair, Jr., was born in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., February 19th, 1821. At an early age 
he entered Princeton College, and pursued his 
studies with marked success, graduating when in 
his twentieth year. Following the natural inclina- 
tion of his mind, he began the study of law, 
and, determined to avail himself of every advantage 
for acquiring ® thorough knowledge and practice of 
his profession, he removed to St. Louis, Mo., and 
gave his whole attention to his calling. On the 
breaking out of the Mexican war, Blair abandoned 
for a season the profession in which he had made 
remarkable progress, and joined the force then 
under the command of the lamented Kearney in 
New Mexico, and served until 1847, when he re- 
turned to St. Louis, and again devoted his time and 
talents to his profession. His first identification 
with politics was in 1848, when, in company with 
his father, he gave his support to the Free-soil 
Party, and took an active part in the movement 
against the extension of slavery into the Territories 
of the nation. In 1852 he was elected as a Free- 
soiler to the Missouri Legislature, and two years 
later he was re-elected, although the friends of the 
late Thomas H. Benton strove earnestly to secure 
the seat for that gentleman. In 1857 Mr. Blair was 
elected to a seat in the United States Congress, and 
on the breaking out of the rebellion, after resigning 
the position to which he had been re-elected, 
labored with characteristic energy in raising volun- 
teers for the army. He entered the field at the 
head of the First Regiment of Missouri Volunteers, 
and served as its colonel until a difficulty broke out 
between him and General Fremont, during which 
he was ordered under arrest by the latter, to the 
great indignation of many of his friends. An order 
tor his release was signed by President Lincoln, and 
from that time he rose rapidly as a soldier, partici- 
pating in many pitched battles, and manceuvring 

is command in a manner eliciting the approbation 
of his superior officers. During General Sherman’s 
great march to Charleston, 8S. C., General Blair 
commanded the famous Seventeenth Army Corps, 
which was foremost in all the hard work and engage- 
ments.of that wonderful campaign. From the day 
he entered the service until he bade his soldiers 
farewell, on the 24th of July, 1865, General Blair 
le himself with rare bravery. In all his 
military movements and counsels, he manifested a 
sagacity and tact that justly won for him a high 
rank among the Volunteer Generals of the war, 
combining with the strategy of a commander the 
rudence of a statesman, and securing success In all 
is important undertakings. 

After the close of the war he was a prominent 





advocate of a conciliatory policy towards the 
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South, and his views on the subject were tersely 
and forcibly expressed in the celebrated ‘* Brod- 
head letter.” His active efforts in behalf of the 
cause of the South won for him the second place on 
the Democratic Presidential ticket in the campaign 
of 1868. 

Shortly after his defeat for the Vice-Presidency 
he was elected by a combination of Democrats and 
Liberal Republicans to the United States Senate 
from Missouri, and held his seat until 1873, when he 
was succeeded by Louis V. Bogy. : 
General Blair was a gallant soldier, a keen politi- 
cian, a shrew4, far-sighted statesman, and an able 
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of Orléans, stands next him, in the attitude of prayer; 
the Bishop of Algiers and the Bishop of Versailles stand 
more towards the left. In the left-hand corner are 
several of the laborers employed in the building. The 
architect, Mr. Abbadie, standing on the other side of the 
Archbishop, supports the stone which is about to be laid. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomgsTIC. 


Tnx centennial of Washington’s taking command of the 
American army was celebrated at Cambridge on the 





journalist. He for many years edited and con- 
trolled the Missouri Republican. 








THE BON SECOURS MARKET, 


MONTREAL, 


y*.. through the streets of Montreal, 

the tourist from the United States finds many 
scenes that are strange and new to him, and that 
forcibly remind him ot the great difference between 
the manners and customs of his own country and 
the people over the border. 

There is a quaintness and primitiveness about 
much to be seen there that carries the imagination 
of the visitor, fresh from the hurry and bustle of 
our cities to the quietness and simplicity of some 
Continental towns. This is peculiarly the case in 
visiting the Bon Secours Market, Montreal, of which 
we give an illustration on another page. The Can- 
adian market-women, with their simple straw hats 
and parti-colored shawls, sitting in their primitive- 
looking carts, ranged along the sidewalk, pre- 
sent a strong contrast to the dealers in market 
truck found in Washington and Fulton Markets. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS 


QuEEN VicToria’s journey from Balmoral, however 
reluctantly undertaken, is made as comfortable as the 
latest appliances of rnodern railway traveling will permit. 
Our cut represents Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice as 
much at their ease in the new saloon carriage of the 
London and Northwestern Railway as if they were quietly 
at home in Windsor Castle. 


Tue Scenr on the Charlottenburg and Berlin Tram- 
way, with Berlin Sunday excursionists climbing to the 
top of the cars by means of a winding staircase, might 
suggest, as an improvement in traveling on New York 
city street-railways, the adoption of seats on top of the 
cars and similarly convenient means of reaching them, 
Almost anything is preferable to being crowded inside a 
street-car and hanging on upon a strap during such hot 
weather as the present. 


As soon af*rue SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR had been received 
at Windsor by Her Majesty the Queen, ‘“‘ with gracious 
and dignified kindness,” it became, of course, the pro- 
per thing to “lionize ” him at private entertainments in 
London. He had already been a guest at a party given 
by the Earl and Countess of Derby in St. James’s Square, 
and at a garden-party given by Sir Bartle and Lady 
Frere at their pleasant suburban residence, Wressil 
Lodge, Wimbledon Common. We reproduee an illustra- 
tion of the latter entertainment. 


THE GUN-VESSEL ‘“‘ BERMEJO,’’ built for the Argen- 
tine Republic, was launched, June 19th, at Greenwich. 
It has recently been a subject of discussion, considering 
the daily increasing power of heavy guns, whether 
armor-plating, except for purposes of defense, has not 
had its day. While other South American States, such 
as Brazil, Chili and Peru, have been building armor- 
plated sea-going and harbor vessels for their navies, the 
Government of the Argentine Republic, under the advice 
of Seiior Don Manuel Garcia, lately representing it at 
Washington, have preferred, in the Bermejo and other 
recent constructions, to give the chief place to the gun, 
leaving the defensive power of the vessel out of the 
question. Several important features of improved con- 
struction are exhibited by the Bermejo and its sister 
vessel, the Pilcomaijo. 


A Great Fire in Dusiin, on the night of Saturday, 
June 19th, originated in the bonded spirit-stores of Mr. 
Lawrence Malone, in which there were 5,000 barrels of 
whisky and other spirituous liquors. Reid’s malt- 
house, adjoining Malone’s bonded warehouse, had about 
$10,000 worth of malt in it, and the warehouse had 
1,800 puncheons of whisky, the property of various 
distillers, and worth $270,000. The burning liquor, 
running down Ardee Street, Chambers Street, Cork Street 
and Mill Street, spread the flames with great rapidity. 
A force of military was present, and rendered all the 
help possible ; but all that could be done was to iso- 
late the fire. Among the places destroyed was a large 
tannery in Mill Street. Crowds of people assembled, 
and took off their hats and boots to collect the whisky, 
which ran in streamsaiong the streets. Several persons 
died in the hospital, and many others suffered from the 
eflects of the whisky, which was burning hot as it 
flowed. 

A CorFin Sxow is the latest, if not the liveliest, show 
for sight-seers in London. During the week ending 
June 19th, fashionable London flocked to see the ex- 
hibition of Dr. Seymour Haden’s wicker-coffins, in the 
gardens of the Duke of Sutherland, at Stafford House. 
The chief aim of these coffins is simply to provide a 
comely and decent receptacle for the dead bodies of 
those whom we have loved and lost—one which, in- 
stead of hindering the decomposition, as is done, or 
partially done, by a coffin, shall accelerate the work 
by freely admitting air and moisture. All the coffins 
were carefully scanned, but the most eager group 
collected around the double-basket coffins, which are 
fortified by a strong wooden bottom, and are designed 
to prevent contagion in such exceptional deaths as those 
from smallpox, typhoid fever, or pyemia._ In these, 
a space of say two inches between the outer and the 
inner coffin would be filled with charcoal, which no- 
toriously absorbs every kind of deleterious gas or other 
incident of putr Mr. Haden’s ideas are con- 
fessedly experimental, but they are well worthy of con- 
sideration, for they point to a rational via media between 
cremation and the coffin. The meshes of the basket- 
work should be as wide as possible, and when prepared 
for use: should be partly filled with ferns, mosses, fra- 
grant shrubs, evergreens or willows. No varnish should 
be used on the wickerwork, as the speedy destruction 
of the osiers is a great point. Accompanying each 
eoffin, it is suggested that a narrow band or ribbon, 
pierced with the name and date of the defunct one’s 
decease, ought, in the opinion of the inventor, to be 
passed round the body, and so through the side of the 
basket and over the top of it. 


THE Votive Courcu at MontMarTRE, Panis, is intended 
to commemorate the revived pilgrimages to the shrine 
of Paray-le-Monial, and the increased veneration lately 
expressed for the reputed holy vision of Marguerite 
Alacocque. The choice of the site for the church at 
Montmartre is further considered significant, because it is 
near the place where Generals Thomas and Lecomte were 
cruelly put to death by the Paris Communists in 1871. 
The ceremony of laying ‘the foundation-stone, preceded 
by a grand mass in the existing church, was attended, 
June 16th, by the leading ecclesiastical personages of 
France. In the illustration the Archbishop of Paris is 
shown using the trowel; Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop 








8d inst....In their annual session at Washington, the 
Grangers resolved to inaugurate direct commerce with 
British co-operators....Washington’s old headquarters 
at Morristown, N. J., was formally thrown open to the 
public....A collision occurred between two passenger 
trains on the Southern Railroad of Long Island, result- 
ing in the death of several persons....The steam-tug 
Lumberman, with an excursion party on board, was run 
down off Sewell’s Point, by the steamer Jsaac Bell on 
the 5th, and immediately sunk, with nine passengers, 
....Upon the organization of the Rapid Transit Com- 
missioners of New York, Joseph Seligman was elected 
President. ...The Society of Plymouth Church decided 
to make the salary of Mr. Beecher for 1875 the sum of 
$100,000....The Minnesota Democratic State Conven- 
tion nominated D. L. Buell for Governor... .Harrison 
Ludington, of Milwaukee, received the Republican nom- 
ination for Governor of Wisconsin... .Price and Loader 
were both indicted for perjury in the Beecher-Tilton 
matter.....The first complete survey of the Gulf of 
California, which has been in progress for over two 
years, was finished... .The Indian prisoners at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., petitioned to have their wives and children 
sent to them, and the President favors the request... . 
A large whisky distillery at New Orleans was seized by 
the Collector....All the money in the United States 
Treasury Department at Washington has been counted, 
and the result shows no error....Connecticut appro- 
priates $25,000 for centennial purposes... . Robbers cap- 
tured a St. Louis express-train on the Vandalia Road, 
shot the engineer, and attempted to break open Adams 
Express car, but were successfully resisted... .The Col- 
lege crews declined the elegant Breslin prizes. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Dublin riflemen won the all-Ireland challenge 
shield at Dollymount; Wilson, of the Belfast Club, the 
Wilkes cup, and Colonel Gildersleeve, of the American 
Team, the hundred guinea cup... .Through the punish- 
ment of native soldiers who insulted the American Con- 
sul at Chin Kiang, the supposed difficulties were 
settled....A Fourth of July celebration was held at the 
Crystal Palace, London, by American residents....A 
special commission drafted a new Constitution for the 
Kingdom of Spain....The German Government decided 
to build a naval hospital in San Francisco for its Pacific 
Squadron....M. Gambetta declined to accept Cassag- 
nac’s challenge to fight a duel ...General Jovellar an- 
nounced the capture of Cantavieja from the Carlists, with 
artillery and a garrison of 2,000 men....John Bright 
presented a petition in the British House of Commons, 
signed by 60,000 laborers, asking extension of houso- 
hold suffrage to Counties ...Italy will not partieipate in 
the Centennial on account of the expense... .In a pigeon 
shooting match at Hendon, England, A. H. Bogardus, of 
the United States, defeated George Rimmel, champion of 
England....Colonel Gildersleeve won the Mayor and 
Citizens’ Cup at the rifle match at Belfast. ...Emperor 
William has decided to visit the King of Italy in Sep. 
tember next....The Americans will not be allowed to 
compete for the Elcho shield... . More destructive floods 
are reported from France and Switzerland....A heavy 
Carlist force was defeated in the province of Gerona.... 
The British Commissioner to tiie Centennial has made a 
favorable report to the Home Office....It is feared that 
Norway will soon be the scene of a severe financial dis- 
aster....The Bishop of Munster, having refused to re- 
sign hia see, will be proceeded against immediately.... 
A vigorous protest was made in the British Houso of 
Commons against granting over $700,000 to pay the ex- 
penses of the Prince of Wales's trip to India....Two 
sharp contests were reported from Cuba....The Ameri- 
can rifle team refused to participate in a special match 
at Wimbiedon on the 17th....General Dorregaray, the 
Carlist, was driven into the Boltana district in Aragon. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York City.—The Kiralfy Brothers will produce 
“Around the World in Eighty Days,’ at the Academy 
of Music, in August. The machinery, scenery, costumes, 
properties, etc., will be duplicates of those used in the 
original production of the spectacle in Paris. The prin- 
cipal danseuse, the ballet-master, and master machinist 
of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, are also engaged for its 
production here... . Barry Sullivan will commence 
his second American tour, under the management of 
Jarratt & Palmer, at Booth’s Theatre, on August 30th. 
. . . Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, Miss J. J. Jefferson, 
and Miss M. J. Jefferson, sailed for Europe on June 
30th. . . . We may expect Lydia Thompson in America 
in April next. ... Mr. Florence will return from Europe 
in September. . . . Miss Genevieve Ward, a native of 
this city, who lately met with great success in Dublin, 
will return to New York next season. . . . Recently, in 
the great hall of the Cooper Institute, Rosina D’Erina 
gave a grand concert, in which she sang in several lan- 
guages before a most enthusiastic audience. She intro- 
duced upon the occasion a manuscript song—words and 
music by Mr. James McCarroll—which, like the rest of 
her numbers, was received with applause. ;. .. Mr. 
George Clarke sailed for Europe July 10th. 


PRovINcIAL.—-‘‘ Humpty Dumpty ”’ Fox is the attrac- 
tion at the Boston Museum. . . . The Union Square 
Theatre Company of New York opened in the “Two 
Orphans” at Hooley’s Theatre, Chicago, on July 5th. 
. . . H. J. Montague made his first appearance at San 
Francisco last week. He opened in the ‘‘ Romance of a 
Poor Young Man.”’ Boucicault, with the “ Shaughraun,” 
will follow. . .. Frank Munroe, a retired actor, who 
for several years past kept a restaurant called ‘The 
Green Room,”’ in Chicago, and was well known to 
professionals and to many visitors to Chicago, died in 
that city on June 23d . Edward Arnott and W. Da- 
vidge are playing at Wood’s Museum in ‘‘Jack Harka- 
way among the Brigands.” . .. A troupe of Juvenile 
Opera Singers are attracting great attention in San 
Francisco. They come. from Mexico. Senora Soledad 
Unda y Moran, the prima donna, is eight years old. She 
has appeared in ‘‘Sonnambula,” “Norma” and “La 
Grande Duchesse.” 


ForgIGN.—Miss Rose Leclerq, sister of Charlotte, is 
performing at Drury Lane, London. . . . Alice Dunning 
Lingard is on her way to Australia... Mile. de 
Reszki, the Polish prima donna, made her debut in 
Paris as Ophelia, ... Pauline Lucca is soon to ap- 
pear in Berlin. . . . Stoltz, Patti, Beval and Artot are 
the prima donnas for the next season at St. Petersburg. 
. . . Henry Irving played ‘‘Hamlet”’ for the two hun- 
dredth time at the Lyceum Theatre, London, on June 
29th. . . . Charles Mathews intends visiting India in 
November next. ... Mr. Sothern closed a successful 
engagement at the Haymarket, London, on June 26th. 
. . . Auber’s opera ‘“‘Haydée”’ was produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, London, on June 19th, with Madame 
Naddi as Haydée. This opera had not been performed 
in London for many years. . . . Howard Paul, Maccabe 
and George Rignold arrived in England on June 2]et. 
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f é 4. Military Review at Belmont. 5. Centennial Fountain. . 6 Going to the Centenn al 
8. Children’s Concert in Machinery Hall. 9. Ceremonies at the Site of the Columbus Monument. 10, Balloon Ascension, 11, The Fireworks. ~ 
Agricultural Hall. 13. Review of the Schuylkill Navy. 14. Ceremonies at the Site of the Humboldt Monument, 15. ‘‘ Lemonade, ice-cold!” 


12, Breaking Ground at 
PENNSYLVANIA,—THE NINETY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, JULY 4rn, 1776—-SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE CELEBRATION 
AT THE CENTENNIAL, GROUNDS, IN PHILADELPHIA,—See Page 351, 


1. Artillery Salute at Belmont. 2. ‘‘A Penny, Please!’ 8. Dedicating the Site of the Hebrew Monument to Religioug Liberty. 7 
Buildings. 7. Going to the Park. 
> 
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TRUE WORTH, 


OME love the glow of outward show, 
kK Some love mere wealth, and try to win it; 
The house to me may lowly be, 

If I but like the people in it. 
What’s all the gold, that glitters cold, 

When linked to hard and haughty feeling ; 
Whate'er we're told, the nobler gold 

Is truth of heart and manly dealing. 
Then lct them seek, whose minds are weak, 

Mere fushion’s smile, and try to win it; 
The house to me may lowly be, 

If I but like the people in it. 


A lowly roof may give us proof 
That lowly flowers are often fairest; 

And trees whose bark is hard and dark 
May yield us fruit and bloom the rarest. 

There’s worth as sure ’neath garment poor, 
As e’er adorned a loftier station, 

And minds as just, as those we trust, 
Whose claim is but of wealth’s creation. 
Then let them seek, whose minds are weak, 
Mere fashion’s smile, and try to win it; 
The house to me may lowly be, 

If I but like the people in it. 








Redeemed by Love. 


By THe AuTHor or ‘ Dora THorRNE,” ‘Tae Mys- 
TERY OF THE Hoty Tree,” “ THe SHaapow 
OF a Sin,” Erc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HE preparations for the wedding went on with 
great activity; the rooms prepared for the 
bride were a marvel of luxury and beauty. 
There was a boudoir with rose-silk and white- 

lace hangings, adorned with most exquisite pictures 
and statues, with rarest flowers and most beautiful 
ornaments—a little fairy nook over which every one 
went into raptures except Pauline ; she never even 
looked at the alterations, she never mentioned them 
nor showed the least interest in them. She went on 
in her cold, proud, self-contained manner, hiding 
many thoughts in her heart. 

**Miss Hastings,” she said, one morning, ‘‘ you 
can do me a favor. Sir Oswald has been saying 
that we must call at the Elms to see Lady Hampton 
and Miss Rocheford. 1 should refuse, but that the 
request exactly suits my plans. I wish to see Miss 
Rocheford ; we will drive over this afternoon. Wiil 
you engage Lady Hampton in conversation while I 
talk to her niece ?”’ 

‘*T will do anything you wish, Pauline,’”’ returned 
Miss Hastings ; ‘‘ but, my dear child, be prudent. I 
am frightened for you—be prudent. It will be 
worse than useless for you to make an enemy of 
the future Lady Darrell. I would do anything to 
help you, anything to shield you from sorrow or 
harm, but I am frightened on your account.”’ 

Caresses and demonstrations of affection were 
very rare with Pauline ; but nowshe bent down with 
a softened face and kissed the anxious brow. 

‘*Yeu are very good to me,” she said. ‘‘ You 
are the only one in the wide world who cares for 
me.”? 

And with the words there came to her such 
a sense of loneliness and desolation as no language 
could describe. Of whatuse had been her beauty, 
of which her poor father had been so proud—of 
what avail the genius with which she was so richly 
dowered? No one loved her. The only creature 
living who seemed to enter into either her joys or her 
sorrows was the kind-hearted, gentle governess. 

“You must let me have my own way this time, 
Miss Hastings. One peculiarity of the Darrells is 
that they must say what is on their minds. I intend 
to do so now; it rests with you whether I do it in 
peace or not.”’ 

After that, Miss Hastings knew all further remon- 
strance was useless. She made such arrangements 
as Pauline wished, and that afternoon they drove 
over to the Elms. Lady Hampton received them 
very kindly; the great end and aim of her life was 
accomplished—her niece was to be Lady Darrell, 
of Darrell Court. There was no need for any more 
envy or jealousy of Pauline. The girl who had so 
lately been a dangerous rival and an enemy to be 
dreaded had suddenly sunk into complete insignifi- 
cance. Lady Hampton even thought it better to be 

racious, conciliatory and kind; as Elinor had to 
five with Miss Darrell, it was useless to make things 
disagreeable. 

So Lady Hampton received them kindly, Fruit 
from the Court hot-houses and flowers from the 
Court conservatories were on the table. Lady 
Hampton insisted that Miss Hastings should join 
her in her afternoon tea, while Pauline, speaking 
with haughty grace, expressed a desire to see the 
Elms garden. Lady Hampton was not sorry to 
have an hour’s gossip with Miss Hastings, and she 
desired Elinor to show Miss Darrell all their choicest 
flowers. 

Elinor looked half frightened at the task. It was 
wonderful to see the con‘rast that the two girls 
presented—Pauline, tall, slender, queenly, in her 
sweeping black dress, all passion and magnificence ; 
Miss Rocheford, fair, dainty, golden-haired, and 
gentle. 

They walked in silence down one of the garden- 
paths, and then Mi-s Kocheford said, in her low, 
sweet voice: ‘ If you like roses, Miss Durrell, I can 
show you a beautiful collection.” 

Then for the first time Pauline’s dark eyes were 
directed towards her companion’s face. 

‘“‘{ am a bad dissembler, Miss Rocheford,”’ she 
said, proudly. ‘1 have no wish to see your 
flowers. I came here to see you. There is a seat 
under yonder tree. Come with me, and hear what 
J have to say.” 

Etinor followed, looking and feeling terribly 
frightened. What had this grand, imperious Miss 
Darrell to say to her? They sat down side by side 
under the shade of a large magnolia-tree, the white 
biossoms of which filled the air with sweetest per- 
fume; the smiling Summer beauty rested on the 
landscape. ‘They sat silent for some minutes, and 
then Pauline turned to Elinor. 

“* Miss Rocheford,’’ she said, ‘‘I am come to give 
you a warning—the most solemn warning you have 
ever received—one that, if you have any common 
sense, you will not refuse to heed. I hear you are 
going to marry my uncle, Sir Oswald. Is it true ?”’ 

** Sir Oswald has asked me to be his wife,’’ Elinor 
replied. with downcast eyes and a faint blush. 

auline’s face gleamed with scorn. 

“There is no need for any of those pretty airs 
and graces with me,” she said. ‘‘I am going to 
speak stern truths to you. You, a young girl 
barely twenty, with all your life before you—surely 
you cannot be so shamelessly untrue as even to 
pretend that you are marrying an old man like my 
uncle for love? You know it is not so—you dare 
not even pretend it.”’ 

Ei. nor's face flushed crimson. 

‘“ Why do you speak so to me, Miss Darrell?’’ she 

aspen. 


“Because | want to warn you. Are you not 





ashamed —yes, I repeat the word, ashamed—to sell 
your youth, your hope of love, your life itself, tor 
money and title? That is what you are doing. 
You do not love Sir Oswald. How should yoa? 
He is more than old enough to be your father. If 
he were a poor man, you would laugh his offer to 
scorn; but he is old and rich, and you are willing 
to marry him to become Lady Darrell, of Darrell 
Court. Can you, Elinor Rocheford, look me frankly 
in the face, and say it is nut so?” 

No, she could not. Every word fell like a sledge- 
hammer on her heart, and she knew it was all true. 
She bent her crimson face, and hid it from Pauline’s 
clear gaze, 

‘‘ Are you not ashamed to sell yourself? If no 
truth, no honer, no loyalty impels you to end this 
barter, let fear step in. You do not love my uncle. 
It can give you no pain to give him up. Pursue 
your present course, and I warn you. Darrell 
Court ought to be mine. I ama Darrell, and when 


my uncle took me home it was as his heiress. For | 


a long period I have learned to consider Darrell 
Court as mine. 
by righ’, for lam a Darrell—mine by right of the 
great love I bear it—mine, by every law that is 
just and right! Elinor Rocheford, I warn you, be- 
ware how you step in between me and my birth- 
right—beware! My uncle is only marrying you 
to punish me; he has no other motive. Beware 
how you lend yourself to such punishment! I am 
not asking you to give up any love. If you loved 
him, I would not say one word; but it is not a mat- 
ter of love—only ot sale and barter: give it up!” 

‘*How can you talk so strangely to me, Miss 
Darrell? I cannot give it up; everything is ar- 
ranged.’”’ 

“You can if you will. Tell my uncle you repent 
of the unnatural compact you have made. Bea 
true woman—true to the instinct heaven has placed 
in your heart. Marry for love, nothing else—pure, 
honest love—and then you will live and die happy. 
Answer me—will you give it up?” 

‘*T cannot.’”’? murmured the girl. 

‘You will not, rather. Listen to me. 1 am a 
true Darrell, and a Darrell never breaks a word 
once pledged. If you marry my uncle, I pledge 
my word that I will take a terrible veng:ance on 
you—not a commonplace one, but one that shall 
be terrible. I will be revenged upon you if you 
dare to step in between me and my just inherit- 
ance! Do you hear me?”’ 

“T hear. You are very cruel, Miss Darrell. 
You know that I cannot help myself. 1 must fulfill 
my contract.” 

‘* Very well,’”’ said Pauline, rising; ‘‘then I have 
no more to say. But remember | have given you 
full, fair, honest warning. I will be revenged upon 
you.” And Miss Darrell returned to the house, 
with haughty head proudly raised, while Elinor 
remained in the garden, bewildered and aghast. 

Two things happened. Elinor never revealed a 
word of what had transpired, and three weeks 
from that day Sir Oswald Darrell married her in 
the old parish church of Audleigh Royal. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


T was evident to Miss Hastings that Sir Oswald 
felt some little trepidation in bringing his bride 
home. He had, in spite of himself, been somewhat 
impressed by his niece’s behavior. She gave no 
sign of disappointed greed or ambition, but she 
bore herself like one who has been unjustly de- 
prived of her rights. 

On the night of the arrival every possible pre- 
paration had been made for receiving the baronet 
and his wife. The servants, under the direction of 
Mr. Frampton, the butler, were drawn up in stately 
array. The bells from the old Norman church of 
Audleigh Royal pealed out a triumphant welcome ; 
flags and triumphal arches adorned the roadway. 
The Court was looking its brightest and best; the 
grand old service of golden plate, from which, in 
olden times, kings and queens had dined, was dis- 
played. The rooms were made bright with flowers 
and warm with fires. It was a proud coming home 
for Lady Darrell, who had never known what a 
home was before. Her delicate face flushed as her 
eyes lingered on the splendor around her. She 
could not repress the sliglit feeling of triumph which 
made her heart beat and her pulse thrill as she re- 
membered that all this was her own. 

She bowed right and left with the calm, suave 
smile that never deserted her. As she passed 
through the long tile of servants she tried her best 
to be most gracious and winning; but, despite her 
delicate, grave and youthful loveliness, they looked 
from her to thie tall, queenly girl, whose proud head 
was never bent, and whose dark eyes had in them 
no light of welcome. It might be better to bow to 
the rising sun, but many of them preferred the sun 
that was setting. 

Sir Oswald led his young wife proudly through 
the outer rooms into the drawing-room. 

‘Welcome home, my dear Elinor?” he said. 
** May every moment you spend in Darrell Court be 
full of happiness.” 

She thanked him. Pauline stood by, not looking 
at them. After the first careless glance at Lady 
Darrell, which seemed to take in every detail of 
her costume, and to read every thought of her 
mind, she turned carelessly away. Lady Darrell 
sat down near the fire, while Sir Oswald, with ten- 
der solicitude, took off her traveling-cloak, his 
hands trembling with eagerness. 

**You will like to rest for a few minutes before 
you go to your rooms, Elinor,’’ he said. 

Then Miss Hastings went up tu them; and some 
general conversation about traveling ensued. That 
seemed to break the ice. Lady Darrell related one 
or two little incidents of their journey, and then Sir 
Oswald suggested that she should go to her apart- 
ments, as the dinner-bell would ring in half an hour. 
Lady Darrell went away, and Sir Oswald soon 
afterwards followed. 


Pauline had turned to one of the large stands of | 


flowers, and was busily engaged in taking the dy- 
ing leaves from a beautiful plant bearing gorgeous 
crimson flowers. 

“ Pauline,” said the governess, ‘‘ my dear child !"” 

She was startled. She had expected to find the 
girl looking sullen, angry, passionate; but the 
splendid face was only light-d by a gleam of in- 
tense scorn, the dark eyes flashing fire, the ruby 
lips curling and quivering with disdain. Pauline 
threw back her head with the old significant move- 
ment. 

‘* Miss Hastings,’”’ she said, ‘‘I would not have 
sold myself as that girl has done for all the money 
and the highest rank in England.” 

‘‘My dear Pauline, you must not really speak in 
that fashion. Lady Darrell undoubtedly loves her 
husband.” 

The look of scorn deepened. 

“You know she does not. She is just twenty, 
and he is nearly sixty. What love—what sympathy 
can there be between them ?”’ 

“It is not really our business, my dear; we will 
not discuss it.’’ 

‘Certainly not; but as you are always so hard 
upon what you cali my world—the Bohemian world, 
wiiere men aid women speak the truth—it amuses 
me to find flaws in yours.” 

Miss Hastings looked troubled; but she knew 


It is mine,’’ she continued—*‘ mine | 


it was better for the passionate torrent of words to 
| be poured out to her. Pauline looked at her with 
; that straight, clear, open honest look, belore which 
all affectation fell. 

‘* You tell me, Miss Hastings, that I am deficient 
in good breediag—that I cannot take my proper 
place in your world because | do not conform to its 
Ways and its maxims. You have proposed this 
lady to me as a model, and you would fain see me 
regulate all my thoughts and words by her. 
would rather die than be like her! She may be 
thoroughly ladylike—I grant that she is so; but 
she has sold her youth, her beauty, her love, her 
life, for an old man’s money and title. I, with all 
my brusquerie, as you call it, would have scorned 
such Sale and barter.” 

‘But Pauline,” remonstrated Miss Hastings. 

“Tt is unpleasant truth,’’ interrupted Pauline, 
‘and you do not like to hear it. Sir Oswald is 
Baron of Audleigh Royal and master of Darrell 
Court; but, if a duke, thirty years older, had made 
this girl an offer, she would have accepted him, 
and given up Sir Oswald. What a world, where 
woman’s truth is so bidden for!”’ 

‘‘My dear Pauline, you must not indeed say 
these things; they are most unladylike:”’ 

‘‘T begin to think that all truth is unladylike,’’ 
returned the girl, with a laugh. ‘‘ My favorite 
virtue does not wear court dress very becomingly.” 

‘‘T have never heard that it affects russet gowns 
either,” said Miss Hastings. ‘‘ Oh, Pauline, if you 
would but understand social politeness, social du- 
ties; if you would but keep your terrible ideas to 
yourself; if you would but remember that the out- 
ward bearing of life must be as a bright, shining, 
undisturbed surface! Do try to be more amiable 
to Lady Darrell.” ’ 

‘*No!”’ exclaimed the girl, proudly. ‘I have 
warned her, and she has chosen to disregard my 
warning. 1! shall never assume any false appear- 
ance of amiability or friendship for her: it will be 
war to the knife! I told her so, and she chose to 
disbelieve me. I am a Darrell, and the Darrells 
never break their word.” 

Looking at her, the unstudied grace of her atti- 
tude, the perfect pose, the grand face with its 
royal look of‘scorn, Miss Hastings felt she would 
rather have the girl for a friend than an enemy. 








‘1 do hope, for your own sake, Pauline,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that you will show every respect to Lady 
Darrell. All your comfort will depend upon it. 
You must really compromise matters.’ 

‘“*Compromise matters!’ cried Pauline. ‘‘ You 
had better tell the sea to compromise with the 
winds which have lashed itinto fury. There can be 
no compromise with me.” e 

The words had scarcely issued from her lips when 
the dinner-bell sounded, and Lady Darrell entered 
in a beautiful evening-dress of white and silver. 
Certainly Sir Oswald's choice did him great credit. 
She was one of the most delicate, the most grace- 
ful of women, fair, caressing, insinuating—one of 
those women who would never dream of utterin 
barbarous truth when elegant fiction so muc 
better served their purpose—who loved fine clothes, 
sweet perfumes, costly jewels—who preferred their 
own comfort in a graceful languid way to anything 
else on earth—who expected to be waited upon and 
to receive all homage—who deferred to men with a 
graceful, sweet submission that made them feel the 
deference a compliment—who placed entire reliance 
upon others—whom men felt a secret delight in 
ministering to, because they appeared so weak— 
one of those who moved cautiously and graciously 
with subtle harmonious action, whose hands were 
always soft and jeweled, whose touvh was light and 
gentle—a woma born to find her place in the lap 
of luxury, who shuddered at poverty or care. 

Such was Elinor Darrell; and she entered the 
drawing-room with that soft, gliding movement that 
seemed always to irritate Pauline. She drew a 
costly white lace shawl over her fair shoulders— 
the rich dress of silver and white was studded with 
pearls. She looked like a fairy vision. 

‘*T think,’’ she said to Miss Hastings, in her quiet, 
calm way, ‘‘ that the evening is cold.”’ 

‘You have just left a warm country, Lady Dar- 
rell,’’ was the gentle reply. ‘‘ The south of France 
is blessed with one of the most beautiful climates 
in the world.” 

‘* It was very pleasant,” said Lady Darrell, with 
a dreamy little sigh. ‘‘ You have been very quiet, I 
suppose? We must try to create a little more 
gayety for you.” . 

She looked anxiously across the room at Pauline; 
but that young lady's attention was entirely en- 
grossed by the crimson flowers of the beautiful 
plant. Not one line of the superb figure, not one 
expression of the proud face, was lost upon Lady 
Darrell. 

“I have been saying to Sir Oswald,’’ she con- 
tinued, looking intently at the costly rings shining 
on her fingers, ‘‘ that youth likes gayety—we must 
have a series of parties and balls.’ 

“Is she beginning to patronize ?’’ 
Pauline. 

She smiled to herself—a peculiar smile which Lady 
Darrell happened to catch, and which made her 
feel very uncomfortable ; and then an awkward 
silence fell over them, only broken by the entrance 
of Sir Oswald, and the announcement that dinner 
was served. 


thought 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘NHE bride’s first dinner at home was over, and 
had been a great success. Lady Darrell had 
not evinced the least emotion ; she had married for 
her present social position—for a ‘fine house, troops 
of servants, beautiful, warm, fragrant rooms, choice 
wines, and luxurious living; it was only part and 
lp of what she expected and intended to have. 
he took the chair of state provided for her, and by 
the perfect ease and grace of her manner proved 
that she was well fitted for it. 

Sir Oswald watched her with keen delight, only 
regretting that years ago he had not taken unto 
himself a wife. He was most courtly, most deferen- 
tial, most attentive ; it Lady Darrell did occasionally 
feel weary, and the memory of Aubrey Langton’s 
face rose between her and her husband, she made 
no sign. 

When the three ladies withdrew, she made no 
| further efforts to conciliate Pauline. She looked at 
| her, but seemed almost afraid to speak. Then she 
| opened a conversation with Miss Hastings, and the 
| two persevered in their amiable small-talk until 
Pauline rose and went to the piano, the scornful 
glance on her face deepening. 

‘* This is making oneself amiable !’’ she thought. 
‘‘What a blessing it would be if people would 
speak only when they had something sensible to 
say! 

She sat down before the piano, but suddenly re- 
membered that she had not been asked to do so, 
and that she was no longer mistress of the house— 





quickly, and go to the other end of the room. 

‘* Pauline,’’ said Lady Darrell, ‘* pray sing for us. 
Miss Hastings tells me you have a magnificent 
voice.” 

‘Have I? Miss Hastings is not so compliment- 





“t, when she speaks to me alone.”’ 
hen a sudden resolution came to Lady Darrell 


a reflection sufficiently galling to make her rise. 


1 She rose from her seat. and, with the rich robe of 

silver and white sweeping around her, she went to 
the end of the room where Pauline was standing— 
tall, stately, and statuesque, turning over the leaves 
of a book. The contrast between the two girls— 
the delicate beauty of the one and the grand loveli- 
ness of the other—was never more strongly marked. 

Lady Darrell laid her white hand, shining with 
jewels, on Pauline’s arm. She looked up into her 
proud face. 

“Pauline,” she said, gently, “‘ will you not be 
friends? We have to live together—will you be 
friends ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ replied Miss Darrell, in her clear, frank 
voice. ‘I gave you warning. You paid no heed 
to it. We shall never be friends.”’ 

A faint smile played around Lady Darrell’s lips. 

‘‘But, Pauline, do you not see how useless all 
your resentment against me is now? My marriage 
with Sir Oswald has taken place, and Fay and 
I shall have to live together, perhaps, for many 
years—it would be so much better for us to live in 
peace,.”’ 

The proud face wore its haughtiest look. 

‘‘ It would be better for you, perhaps, Lady Dar- 
rell, but it can make no difference to me.” 

‘Tt can, indeed. Now listen to reason—listen to 
me ;’’ and in her eagerness Lady Darrell once more 
laid her hand upon the girl’s arm. Her face flushed 
as Pauline drew back with aversion, letting the 
jeweled hand fall. ‘ Listen, Pauline,’ persevered 
Lady Darrell. ‘ You know all this is nonsense— 
my position now is established. You can do no- 
thing to hurt me—Sir Oswald will take good care of 
that. Any attempt that you make to injure me will 
fall upon yourself; besides, you know you can 
really do n: thing.” 

In spite of her words, Lady Darrell looked half 
fearfully at the girl’s proud, defiant face. 

“You can do nothing,’’ she continued, eagerly. 
“You may have all kinds of tragic plans for ven- 
geance in your mind, but there are no secrets in 
my life that you can find out to my-discredit—in- 
deed, you cannot injure me in any — way.” 

She seemed so sure of it, yet her eyes sought 
Pauline’s with an anxious, questioning fear. 

‘“*Now I, on the contrary,” she went on, “can 
do much for you—and I will. You are young, and 
naturally wish to enjoy your life. You shall. You 
shall have balls and parties, dresses—everything 
that you can wish for, if you will only be friends 
with me.”’ 

She might as well have thrown drops of oil on an 
angry ocean to moderate its wrath. 

‘Lady Darrell,’ was the sole reply, “ you are 
only wasting your time and mine. I warned you. 
Twenty years may elapse before my vengeance ar- 
rives, but it will come at last.’’ 

She walked away, leaving the brilliant figure of 
the young bride alone in the bright lamp-light. She 
did not leave the room, for Sir Oswald entered at 
the moment, carrying a small square parcel in his 
hand. He smiled as he came in. 

‘‘How pleasant it is to see so many fair faces !’’ 
he said. ‘*Why, my home has indeed been dark 
until now.” 

He went up to Lady Darrell, as she stood alone ; 
all the light in the room seemed to be centred on 
her golden hair and shining dress. He said: 

“T have brought the little parcel, Elinor, think- 
ing that you would prefer to give your beauti- 
ful present to Pauline herself. But,’’ he continued, 
‘“‘why are you standing, my love? You will be 
tired.” 

She raised her fair, troubled face to his with a 
smile. 

‘* Moreover, it seems to me that you are looking 
anxious,” he resumed. ‘‘ Miss Hastings, will you 
come here, please? Is this an anxious look on 
Lady Darrell’s face ?”’ 

ae hope not,’ said the governess, with a gentle 
smile. 

Then Sir Oswald brought a chair and placed his 
wife in it; he next obtained a foot-stool and a 
small table. Lady Darrell, though half ashamed of 
the feeling, could not help being thankful that 
Pauline did not notice these little lover-like atien- 
tions. 

‘“*Now, Miss Hastings,’’ spoke Sir Oswald, ‘I - 
want you to admire Lady Darrell’s taste.” 

He opened the parcel; it contained a morocco- 
case, the lid of which, upon a spring being touched, 
flew back, exposing a beautiful suite of rubies set 
in pale gold. Miss Hastings uttered a little cry of 
delight. 

‘* How very beautiful !”’ she said. 

‘* Yes,’’ responded Sir Oswald, holding them up 
to the light, ‘‘ they are indeed. I am sure we must 
congratulate Lady Darrell upon her good taste. I 
suggested diamonds or pearls, but she thonght 
rubies so much better suited to Pauline’s dark 
beauty ; and she is quite right.” 

Lady Darrell held up the shining rubies with her 
white fingers, but she did not smile—a look of 
something like apprehension came‘over the fair face. 

‘*T hope Pauline will like them,” she said gently. 

‘She cannot fail to doso,’’ remarked Sir Oswald, 
with some little hawleur ; ‘I will tell her that you 
want to speak to her.” 

He went over to the deep recess of the large 
window, where Pauline sat reading. He felt very 
sure that Pauline would be flattered by the rich 
and splendid gift. here had been some Tittle pride 
and some little pomp in his manner as he went in 
search of her, but it seemed to die away as he 
looked at her face—that was not the face of a girl 
who could be tempted, coaxed or pleased with 
jewels. Insensibly his manner changed. 

“ Pauline,’ he said, gently, “Lady Darrell 
wishes to speak to you.” 

There was evidently a struggle in her mind as to 
whether she should comply or not, and then she 
rose and without a word walked up to the little 
group. | 

“What do you require, Lad 
asked ; and Miss Hastings looke 
quick apprehension. 

The fair face of Lady Darrell looked more trou- 
bled than pleased. Sir Oswald stood by, a litile 
more stately and proud than usual—proud of his 
niece, proud of his wife, and pleased with himself. 

“‘T have brought you a little present, Pauline, 
from Paris,” said Lady Darrell. ‘‘ I hope it will give 
you pleasure.” 

“You were kind to remember me,’ observed 
Pauline. = 

Sir Oswald thought the acknowledgment far too 
cool and calm. 

‘“‘ They are the finest rubies I have seen, Pauline ; 
they are superb stones.” 

He held them so that the light gleamed in them 
until they shone like fire. The proud dark eyes 
glanced indifferently at them. 

‘*What have you to say to Lady DarreN, Paul- 
ine?’ asked Sir Oswald, growing angry at her 
silence. 

The girl’s beautiful lip curled. 

‘« Lady Darrell was very good to think of me,” 
she said, coldly, ‘‘and the jewels are very fine— 
but they are not suitable for me.” 

Her words, simple as they were, fell like a thun- 
derclap upon the little group. 

“And pray why not?” asked Sir Oswald, an- 


Darrell ?’’ she 
up at her with 
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“Your knowledge of the world is greater than 
mine, and will tell you better than I can,” she re- 
jlied, calmly. ‘Three months since they would 
cave been a suitable present to one in the position 
I held then; now they are quite out of place, and I 
decline them.” 

“You decline them!’’ exclaimed Lady Darrell, 
hardiy believing it was in human nature to refuse 
such jewels. 

Pauline smiled calmly, repeated the words, and 
walked away. Sir Oswald, with an angry murmur, 
replaced the jewels in the case, and set it aside. 

‘She has the Darrell spirit,’’ he suid to his wife, 
with an awkward smile, and she devoutly hoped 
that her husband would not often exhibit the same. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


HE way in which the girl supported her dis- 
appointment was lofty in the extreme. She 
bore her defeat as proudly as some would have 
borne a victory. No one could have tord trem her 
face and manner that she had suffered 4 grievous 
defeat. When she alluded to the change in her 
osition, it was with a certain proud humility that 
had in it nothing approaching meanness or envy. 

It did not seem that she felt the money loss; it 
was not the disappointment about mere wealth and 
luxury. It was rather an unbounded distress that 
she was set aside as unworthy to represent the race 
of the Darrells—that she, a ‘‘real’’ Darrell, had 
been forced to make way for what in her own mind 
she called a ‘‘ baby-faced stranger’? —that her 
training and education, on which her dear father 
prided himself, should be cast in her face as un- 
worthy and deserving of reproach. He and his 
artist friends had thought her perfection ; that very 
« perfection ’’ on which they had pried themselves, 
and for which they had so praised and flattered her, 
was the barrie at had stood between her and 
her inheritance. 

It was a painful position, but her manner of bear- 
ing it was exalted. She had not been a favorite— 
the pride, the truth, the independence of her 
nature had forbidden that. She had not sought the 
liking of strangers, nor courted their esteem; she 
had not been sweet and womanly, weeping with 
those who wept, and rejoicing with those who re- 
joiced; she ha: looked around her with scorn for 
conventionalities that had not sat well upon one so 
young—and now she was to pay the penalty for all 
this. She knew that people talked about her—that 
they said she was rightly punished, justly treated— 
that it was a blessing for the whole county to have 
a proper Lady Darrell at Darrell Court. She knew 
that amongst all the crowds that came to the Court 
there was no one who sympathized with her, or 
who cared in the least for her disappointment. No 
Darrell ever showed greater bravery than she did 
in her manner of bearing up under disappointment. 
Whatever she felt or thought was most adroitly 
concealed. The Spartan boy was not braver; 
she gave no sign. No humiliation seemed to touch 
her, she carried herself loftily ; nor could any one 
humiliate her when she did not humiliate herself. 
Even Sir Oswald admired her. 

‘* She is a true Darrell,” he said to Miss Hastings ; 
‘‘ what a grand spirit the girl has, to be sure!” 

The Court was soon one scene of gayety. Lady 
Darrell seemed determined to enjoy her position. 
There were garden-parties at which she appeared 
radiant in the most charming costumes, balls where 
her elegance and delicate beauty, her thoroughbred 
grace, made her the queen; and of all this gayety 
she took the lead. Sir Oswald lavished every 
luxury upon her—her wishes were gratified almost 
before they were expressed. 

Lady Hampton, calling rather earlier than usual 
one day, found her in her luxurious dressing-room, 
surrounded by such treasures of silk, velvet, lace, 
jewels, ornaments of every description of the most 
costly and valuable kind, that her ladyship looked 
round in astonishment. : 

‘«My dearest Elinor,” she said, ‘‘ what are you 
doing? What beautiful confusion !” 

Lady Darrell raised her fair face, with a delicate 
flush and half-shy glance. 

“Look, aunt,’ she said, “I am really over- 
whelmed.” 

‘* What does it mean ?”’ asked Lady Hampton. 

‘Tt means that Sir Oswald is too generous. These 
large boxes have just arrived from Paris; he told 
me they were a surprise for me—a present from 
him. Look at the contents—dresses of all kinds, 
laces, ornaments, fans, “ee gloves, and such 
articles de luxe as can be bought only in Paris. I 
am really ashamed.” 

‘Sir Oswald is indeed generous,’”’ said Lady 
Hampton ; then she looked round the room to see 
if they were quite alone. The maid had disap- 
peared. 

“Ah, Elinor,” remarked Lady Hampton. ‘ You 
are indeed a fortunate woman; your lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. You might have looked 
all England over and not have found snch a hus- 
band. | am quite sure of one thing—you have 
everything that a woman’s heart can desire.’”’ 

‘‘T make no complaint,” said Lady Darrell. 

‘*My dear child, | should imagine not; there are 
few women in England whose position equals 
yours.” 

“‘T know it,”’ was the calm reply. 

“ And*you may really thank me for it; I certainly 
worked hard for you, Elinor. I believe that if | had 
not interfered you would have thrown yourself 
away on that Captain Langton.” 

“Captain Langton never gave me the chance, 
aunt; so we will not discuss that question.” 

‘It was a very good thing for you that he never 
did,” remarked her ladyship. ‘‘ Mrs. Bretherton 
was saying to me the other day what a very for- 
tunate girl you were—how few of us have our 
heart’s desire.”’ 

“You forget one thing, aunt. Even if I have 
everything I want, still my heart is empty,’’ said 
the girl, wearily. 

Lady Hampton smiled. 

““You must have your little bit of sentiment, 
Elinor ; but you are too sensible to let it interfere 
with your happiness. How are you getting on with 
that terrible Pauline? I do dislike that girl from 
be very depths of my heart.” 

ady Darrell shrugged her delicate shoulders. 

“There is a kind of armed neutrality between us 
at present,”’ she said. ‘Of course, I have nothing 
to fear from her, but I cannot help feeling a little 
in dread of her, aunt.’ 

“ How is that?’ asked on Hampton, contempt- 
uously. ‘‘ She is a girl I should really like to thwart 
and contradict ; but, as for being afraid of her, 1 
consider Frampton, the butler, a far more formida- 
ble person. Why do you say that, Elinor?” 

‘«She has a way with her—I cannot describe it— 
of making every one else feel small. I cannot tell 
how she does it, but she makes me very uncom- 
fortable.”” 

“You have more influence over Sir Oswald than 
any one else in the world; if she troubles you, why 
not persuade him to send her away?” 

“TI dare not,’’ said Lady Darrell; ‘‘ besides, I do 
not think he would ever care to do that.” 

“Then you should be mistress of her, Elinor— 


Lady Darrell laughed aloud. 

“‘[ do not think even your skill could avail here, 
aunt. She is not one of those girls you can extin- 
guish with a frown.” 

‘« How does she treat you, Elinor? 
estly,’’ said Lady Hampton. 

‘*T can hardly describe it. She is never rude or 
insolent ; if she were, appeal to Sir Oswald would 
be very easy. She has a grand, lofty way with her 
—an imperial carriage and bearing that I really 
think he admires. She ignores me, overlooks me, 
and there is a scornful gleam in her eyes at times, 
when she does look at me, which says more plainly 
than words, ‘ You married tor money.’”’ 

‘““And you did a very sensible thing, too, my 
dear. I wish, | only wish, I had the management 
of Miss Darrell; I would break her spirit if it is to 
be broken.”’ 

“1 do not think it is,” said Lady Darrell, msing as 
though she were weary of the discussion. ‘‘ There 
is nothing in her conduct that any one could find 
fault with, yet she is my bete noire.”’ 

‘Wait a while,’’ returned Lady Hampton; ‘her 
turn will come.’’ And from that day the worthy 
lady tried her best to prejudice Sir Oswald against 
his proud, beautiful, wayward niece. 

(To be continued.) 
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NINETY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
AT THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HAT Philadelphia is in earnest in her efforts to 

make the Centennial anniversary of our na- 
tional birth an event to be remembered for all time, 
is indisputable. It is confidently believed that 
from the time when the old bell in Independence 
Hall first proclaimed ‘‘ liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof” every good 
Philadelphian has longingly looked forward to the 
time when the hundredth anniversary of that event 
would bring to the Quaker City pilgrims from all 
parts of the country to do honor to the birthplace 
of the Republic. 

The prophetic view of the future first burst upon 
them when the eloquent and impetuous Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, rose from his seat, among 
the dignified delegates who had gathered in the old 
State House, on Chestnut Street, on June 7th, 1776, 
and in his clarion voice read the resolution declar- 
ing ‘‘ that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States; and that 
all political connection between us and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.”’ 

This bold declaration resulted in the formation 
of the committee composed of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman 
and Robert R. Livingston, who prepared the immor- 
tal document that is the baptismal certificate of 
our nationality. 

The proclamation of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was first made by the shat- 
tered bell which now stands as a cherished relict in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, and the first 
tones of the old bell ringing out the birthday an- 
them of the new-born nation woke in the breast of 
the citizens of the quiet city on the Delaware new 
visions of the importance and dignity of their native 
city. This feeling has grown with their growth 
and strengthened with their strength, and thou- 
sands of staid citizens who now lay in the quiet old 
churchyards in the city, or beneath the waving 
trees of ‘‘ Laurel Hill’’ or ‘‘ Woodlawn,” have 
thought and spoken of the time when the sanctity 
of a century’s growth would claim the reverence 
of the world for the tree of liberty planted with 
prayers and hopes by the patriot band who gath- 
ered together in the old State House in Philadelphia. 

On the 4th of July, 1875, we stepped into the hun- 
dredth year of our national existence, and the 
Philadelphians, seeing the goal of their great 
ambition so near at hand, resoived to celebrate the 
day in a becoming manner. Our illustration on an- 
other page shows the spirited way in which the 
programme was carried out. 

The celebration took place in the beautiful 
Fairmount Park, where the imposing buildings in- 
tended for the great Centennial Exhibition are in 
rapid progress of erection. It was estimated that 
over two hundred thousand people participated in 
and enjoyed the ceremonies. The day opened witha 
salute by the Keystone Battery at Georges Hill, 
followed by a review of the First Division, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, by General Wagner and 
General Joseph R. Hawley. 

Ground was afterwards broken for the Jewish 
Monument to Religious Liberty, to be erected under 
the auspices of the Jewish of Binai B’rith, Rev. Mr. 
Jacobs performing the ceremony. This was fol- 
lowed by the unvailing by Mayor Stokeley of the 
statue of ‘‘ America,’”’ to surmount the dome of 
Memorial Hall. 

Next came the concert of the school-children in 
Machinery Hall, which in many respects was the 
most pleasing entertainment of the day. The hall 
was magnificently decorated with bunting. The 
children, 3,500 in number, each with a bouquet and 
a flag, sang their songs with marvelously fine effect. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock ground was 
broken by the Italians for their monument to 
Christopher Columbus. Mr. John N. Clark delivered 
the oration. ‘then ground was broken by Mayor 
Stokeley for Agricultural Hall, the last ofthe great 
buildings of the Centennial. Commissioner of 
Agriculture Watts made an address. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon there was a 
celebration on the site of the proposed monument 
to Humboldt. Addresses were made by Dr. Kellner 
and Mr. Charles S. Keyser. At three o’clock ground 
for the Catholic Total Abstinence Fountain was 
broken by Dr. O’Hara. Addresses were made by 
John H. Campbell, Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, Dr. 
O’Hara, Rev. James Reilly, Rev. Patrick Byrne, 
and James W. O’Brien. 

At four o’clock the grand vocal and instrumental 
concert took place in Machinery Hall, under the 
direction of Wm. Wolsieffer and the Hasslers. 

The day closed with a fine review of the Schuyl- 
kill Navy by Commodore Ferguson. 

In the evening there was a fine display of fire- 
works at the Lincoln Monument, which was en- 
joyed by a great multitude of people. There were 
also three balloon ascensions during the day, one 
by Professor Wise, one by his grandson, fourteen 
years old, and one by his niece, Miss Lizzie lhling. 








AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTORS AND 
BOOK ILLUSTRATORS, 


OFTEN wonder what would have become of the 
London book and print-sellers, if America 
(which Heaven forfend!) were suddenly reduced 
to irremediable bankruptcy. During the last three 
or four years, our transatlantic brethren, largely 
rofiting by the indifference of our own collectors, 
fave esta ed here a permanent razzia, which 


ing art-treasures. Already have our choicest 
vignettes, the charming masterpieces of Smirke 
and Stothard, doubled, nay, tripled in value; 
already are the original editions ot Dickens and 
Thackeray, the Selwyn of Jesse and his namesake's 
Beau Brummell, and even Peter Cunningham's 
“Story of Nell Gwyn,’ as rare as a Reynolds 
before letter, or the Madame du Barry of Conway. 
This is disheartening enough, but ce n'est rien 
encore! Books, that formerly languished unsold 
and unsonght for on the dusty shelves of a second- 
hand dealer, are now pounced upon by lynx-eyed 
commission agents, and exported by shoals to 
supply the never-ceasing demands from the embryo 
libraries of the Far West. ll is fish that comes to 
their net ; poets, historians,novelists and playwrights 
are digested with equal rapidity and complacency 
by these ravenous purveyors of literary wares, 
whose maxim appears to be 

‘Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux,”’ 


and that, to do them justice, they leave us for our 
especial consolation. But the principal object of 
their researches is the so-called “illustrated ’’ book, 
and in the wholesale production of this desideratum 
the speculative industry of the London trade has 
distinguished itself in an eminent degree. Brother 
Jonathan’s custom-house officials alone know the 
number of Shakespeares, Miltons, Macaulays, Robin- 
sons, Crabbes, Lives of Washington, and theatrical 
memoirs ef every description which have been 
‘‘done,’’ with more or less taste, more or less 
accuracy, and dispatched across the Atlantic for 
the benefit of the enlightened citizens of Chicago 
and San Francisco! The result has naturally been 
an indiscriminate raid on portraits, views, book- 
plates, and other available materials; thereby 
completely impoverishing the home-market, and 
effectually crippling the resources of the private 
illustrator.—St. James’s Magazine. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


THE FrkNcCH MINISTER OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION has 
established a new commission to report on the state of 
meteorology and the improvements to be introduced in 
the system of observations, as hitherto practiced at the 
Observatories of Paris and Montsouris, and other public 
establish ments. 


M. MENDES LEAL, the Portuguese Ambassador at Paris, 
has communicated to the Academy of Sciences a photo- 
graphic copy of a letter written by Manoel Godinho de 
Eredia, and recently discovered in the archives of the 
Torre de Tombo, at Lisbon, which proves that Australia 
was visited by that Portuguese navigator as early as 
1600 or 1601. 


IN THE British House oF Commons, in reply to a 
question by Sir John Lubbock, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he would be ready to consult with his 
colleagues in the course of the Autumn to see whether 
the object of preserving the ancient monuments of the 
country could in any way be carried out. Sir J. Lub- 
bock, considering this a favorable answer, said he would 
withdraw his Ancient Mouuments Bill. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


DantEL Drew’s friends are much alarmed at the con- 
dition of his health, and, unless there is a speedy im- 
provement, it is thought he will not survive the year. 
He was born at Carmel, Putnam County, N. Y., July 
29th, 1797, and has lived an unusually active and excit- 
ing life. 


Wir all the eagerness on the part of American politi- 
cians to be President, or at least Speaker of the House, 
there are few who would hanker severely after the suc- 
cession of the King of Ashantee. Back pay, Credit 
Mobilier, postal contracts, and Indian supplies, in all the 
luxury of their profits, would afford but litule of the 
means to keep royalty running. The law makes it 
obligatory on the King to support over 3,300 wives. Of 
this number, six reside with himin the palace; the others 
are cooped up to be used as rewards to his most faithful 
followers. 


Francois Josepux, Emperor of Austria, rises at six in 
the morning, sips his coffee while reading the papers, 
and then, starting off on a long walk, he listens to the 
contents of the letters by the early mail, which are read 
by his constant companion, Count Brunner. The Min 
isters make their reports to him at 9 a. m., daily, re- 
maining with him two hours. After a light lunch, he 
holds his reception, and it is not until after one o'clock 
that he has a chance to ask the Empress how her new 
bonnet suits. He allows himself precisely four hours 
for sleeping. 


CHARLES Govnop, author of the great opera ‘ Faust,’’ 
is a Parisian by birth, and appears in private life utterly 
destitute of any sentimental ingredients. He is, when 
not ‘‘ filling things in,’’ readily accessible, and one sees 
at the first glance the wonderful energy, vigor, persist- 
ence, and, at the same time, almost effeminate delicacy, 
of the grand composer. He is a broad-shouldered, thick- 
set man, with curly mustache and whiskers, and brushes 
a profusion of lvir back from the forehead, revealing a 
handsome surface and two eyes glaring beneath heavy 
brows. He is fifty-seven years old. 


‘(Le Petit-Fits pk Vouiratre,’’ as M. About delights to 
hear himself called, is probably the greatest favorite-of 
the ladies among the journalists of Paris. He has been 
connected with half a dozen papers, and has written 
several books. An intelligent critic calls him a good 
novelist and a poor journalist, and grieves that he will 
persist in following a profession he is not adapted to, 
when in another he could make himselfaleader. Every- 
body’s brain has been turned at some period of life, and 
About’s received the customary twank when Napoleon 
IIL. pulled the red ribbon through his button-hole and 
sent him off to write a special book on Rome, 


Ir 1s not strange that the little folks love Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen for his delightful, sympathetic and natural 
stories; but if they could see the man, look into those 
big eyes, hear the narrative of the girl with the 
matches, or the troubles of ‘‘ Ugly Dick,” roll from the 
most expressive of mouths, their admiration would be 
turned into purest worship. He is a large man; large in 
head, in eyes, in mouth, in heart. There is a quizzical 
look dancing continually over his face, that, with the un- 
mistakable traces of kindness, would make one wish to be 
allowed to walk beside him hand-in-hand, or creep into 





AN EXTRAORDINARY NEw Musica INSTRUMENT, called 
the pyrophone, invented by M. Kastner, of Paris, has 
been exhibited at the Society of Arts. The notes are 
produced by the singing of gas jets, in glass tubes, and 
are sweet and pure, and at the same time have great 
penetrative power. After the reading of a paper on the 
invention, illustrations of the music emitted were given 
separately and in concert with the human voice. 


AN ITALIAN Proressor has discovered that perfumes 
from flowers have a chemical effect on the atmosphere, 
converting its oxygen into ozone, and thus increasing its 
health-imparting power. As the result of his researches, 
he states that the essences of cherry, laurel, lavender, 
mint, juniper, melons, fennel and bergamot are among 
those which develop the largest quantity of ozone, whilst 
anise and thyme develop it in a less degree. Flowers 
destitute of perfume have no such effect. 


THE So-CALLED Topacco MEAL has been successfully 
used in agriculture for the destruction of noxious insects, 
but it has not yet been applied largely on account of its 
high price, which is caused by heavy import duty. The 
Prussian Minister for Agriculture has just addressed a 
letter to the Minister for Commerce with a view to re- 
duce this duty or to take it offentirely. The only ob- 
stacle lies in the fact that the meal might be used for 
the manfacture of snuff. A Hamburg firm is said to 
have a stock of over thirty tons of this meal. 


AT THE JuNé Meetina of the Victoria Philosophical 
Institute, the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A., read a paper on 
the Etruscan language. After stating the causes which 
had made this language so long a mystery, the lecturer 
gave an account of the origin of the Etruscan language 
which 18 supplied by the bilingual inscriptions. He 
then gave an account of the inscribed dice, which he 
held to be the key to the Etruscan secret. He fully ex- 
plained the Etruscan system of numeration, and showed 
that the numerals, the vocabulary, the grammar, and 
the mythology of the people all pointed to a Turanian 
origin. 

THE VEGETATION (exclusive of some of the lower 
cryptogams) of the whole of Australia is estimated at 
11,000 species. Numerous experiments have been 
made to ascertain the quality and practical working of 
various fibres, oils, tars, acetic acid, gums, resins, starch, 
potash, paper materials, dyes, etc., obtained from na- 
tive and introduced plants. In the search for jalap in 
the tubers of indigenous terrestrial orchids, the common 
Microtis porrifolia gave the best and highly satisfactory 
results. Very much has been effected in the distribu- 
tion of the seeds of the gum-trees (Eucalyptus), of which 
there are 140 species in Australia, and in testing the 
qualities of the numerous products of these valuable 
trees. 

A RECENTLY PATENTED SciENTIFIC APPARATUS entirely 
obviates the use of matches or tapers, and does away 
with the attendant danger in lighting gas, It consists 
of a small bichromate of potash battery, the zinc plate 
of which is so arranged that by the pressure of the fin- 
ger it can be immersed in the exciting fluid and put the 
battery in action. Rising from the top of the battery is 
a light brass stem, like a taper-holder, but in the form 
of a swan’s neck, terminating in a little bell, within 
which the two “poles” of the battery are united by a 
spiral of platinum wire ; this wire, when the battery is 
put in action by the immersion of the zinc plate, be- 
comes white hot, and will instantly ignite the gas if 
held over the open burner. 


THE DeaTH IS ANNOUNCED, on February 5th, last, at 
the age of thirty-five years, in the interior of Africa, of 
Mr. Frank Oates, F. R. G. S., who, since the beginning of 
1873, has. been traveling in that country with the two- 
fold object of acquiring an accurate knowledge of its 
natural features and of studying its fauna. After spend- 
ing some time in the Matabele country, north of the 
Limpopo River, towards the end of last year, Mr. Oates 
proceeded to the Victoria Falls, on the Zambesj, Shortly 
after leaving Zambesi, when near to the Makalaka towns, 
he succumbed to fever. Mr. Oates's effects, it is hoped, 
will be brought home by a personal friend, who has re- 
cently gone up country from Pietermaritzburg. They in- 
clude a large number of specimens of natural history and 
curiosities which Mr. Oates had collected, besides all his 
notes and papeys, and are expected to prove of very con- 
siderable interest. Mr. Oates had already made a success- 








keep her in her place.”’ 





threatens ere long to deprive us of our few remain- 


ful expedition in North and Central America. 





his lap and get the closer to his compassionate v@ice. 


M. Lemoinng, the Parisian journalist, who was re- 
cently elected a member of the French Academy, is 
about fifty-nine years of age, and in appearance a 
thoughtful, simple-mannered person. He became a Re- 
publican some two or three years ago, although an 
ardent admirer of that ‘‘child of miracle,’’ the Comte de 
Chambord. He was brought up in England, and at- 
tained much popularity thirty years ago by his “Life of 
Brummel,” ‘‘ English Electoral Habits,’ and ‘“ Caroline 
of Brunswick.” Many times he was offered posts under 
the Government, but he declined them all, holding 
journalism to be a distinct profession worthy of the 
utmost fidelity of its: followers. 


“GENERAL” JUAN NEPOMUCENO CorTINA, the froe- 
booter of the Rio Grande, who was recently arrested by 
the Mexican authorities, has been the subject of much 
annoyance to both Governments for the past twenty- 
four years. As long as 1860 General Heintzelman re- 
ported to the War Department that Cortina had been a 
fugitive from justice for ten years. For many years he 
made his headquarters at San Jose, a few miles trom 
Brownsville. He was born among the Sierra Madre 
Mountains and is about fifty years of age. During the 
war of 1846 he was a courier, spy and bushwhacker 'n 
the Mexican service, and since that time has been en 
gaged in so many acts of brutality and violen@ that t+; 
Mexican authorities were obliged to disown him. 


An American girl’s highest ambition appears to be 
marriage with a foreign nobleman. Since the conquests 
of the Caton sisters, of Maryland, one of whom married 
the Duke of Leeds, and another the Marquis of Wellesley, 
there has been the strongest desire to enter the matri- 
monial market of Europe. A daughter of Leonard 
Jerome wedded Lord Alfred Churchill; one of Ben 
Halliday’s robust girls captured the Count de Pourtales; 
Miss Minnie King, of Georgia, brought down Lord Wode- 
house; Miss Hensler raised the King of Portugal from 
his knees; and a daughter of William Butler Duncan is 
engaged to the young Earl of Roseberry. A host of 
counts, notably of Italian birth, have also surrendered to 
the charms of Yankee girls. Our stock will last for ever. 


NEARLY every State has a candidate for Speaker of 
the Forty-fourth Congress, and while each one wants its 
own elevated, there is much talk about the location from 
which the successor of Mr. Blaine should be chosen, 
Kentucky held the position sixteen years through the 
services of Henry Clay, John White and Linn Boyd. 
Next, Virginia was represented for thirteen years by 
Philip P. Barbour, Andrew Stephenson, R, M. T. Hunter, 
John W. Jones and George W. Hopkins. Massachusetts 
had four Speakers, serving ten years—Theodore Sedg- 
wick, Joseph B. Varnum, Robert C. Winthrop and Gen- 
eral Banks. Indiana had two—John W. Davis, two 
years, and Schuyler Colfax, six—covering eight years. 
Pennsylvania has given two, Frederick A. Muhlenberg 
and Galusha A. Grow, and wants to add another, Sam- 
uel J. Randall. New Jersey gave William Pennington, 
and North Carolina Nathaniel Macon. Although the list 
is incomplete, it will show the flelds from which the 
majority of Speakers have been chosen. 


GENERAL MANSFIELD LOVELL was appointed a City 
Surveyor in New York last week. His father was a 
metropolitan, but the General was born in the District of 
Columbia He was educated at West Point, passed 
through the Mexican War, receiving a wound at Chapul- 
tepec, and the beginning of the late war found him 
Deputy Street Commissioner in New York. He resigned 
his position, went South, and was appointed Major- 
General on account of his reputation as an artillerist. 
Being placed in command of the Department of Louisiana 
he sustained the siege of New Orleans until further re- 
sistance would have been a barbarism. The authorities 
at Richmond ignored his recommendations before the 
siege, but after the capitulation regarded him as the 
scape-goat of the first period of the war, and upon his 
shoulders were placed the ignominies of many disasters. 
General Beauregard, in his testimony before the Council 
of Inquiry relative to the defense of the city, warmly 
supported Lovell’s cause, vindicating all his 

, and g ly praising his skill, And Pollard 
in his “.Life of General Lee,” placed all the blame at 
Richmogid, considering Lovell ‘a sacrifice to the faults 
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and errours of President Davia’s administration,” 














SARATOGA 
AND 


ITS ATTRACTIONS. 


ON THE ROAD TO THE 
LAKE. 


HE scene which is 
here presented is a 
very common one daily 
throughout the season— 
but more especially dur- 
ing Regatta week and the 
August races. At these 
times the rush is so great 
that everything in the 
shape of a conveyance is 
in demand, from the aris- 
tocratic phaeton and 
four-in-hand, to the jolt- 
ing lumber-wagon, with 
its rough board seats im- 
provised for the nonce. 
On such occasions the 
road strikingly resembles 
the celebrated Derb 
Day in England. — Al- 
though the road is now 
called Union Avenue,yet, 
with greater vf Ome 
ness, it might be named 
tle Corso of America. 


THE Briccs House. 


The Briggs House is 
situated at the base of a 
bluff, on the western 
bank of Lake Saratoga, 
at the — where it empties into Fish Creek, and 
flows through that outlet to the Hudson. From the 
piazza of the hotel a fine view is presented of the 
entire lake. On the left can be seen “ Point 
Breeze,”’ and on the right, just above Moon’s, the 
wooded banks of Interlaken. ‘The situation is 
quite picturesque, and will doubtless be well 


patronized by the angler, since it is built directl 
opposite one of the finest pickerel and perc 
grounds on the lake. The Briggs House derives at 
the present time additional importance from the fact 
of its being the headquarters of the Yale crew, who 
know well when their lines are in pleasant places. 


EXCURSIONISTS ON 
LAKE SARATOGA 
PASSING INTERLAKEN. 


Since the last season 
Lake Saratoga has re- 
ceived an additional at- 
traction in a commodious 
craft having been placed 
upon that sheet of water. 
This craft is either char- 
tered to a party, or a full 
complement of passen- 

ers secured, when a 
ittle steamer takes it in 
tow, and makes the ei- 
tire circuit of the lake, 
thus affording, at a mo- 
derate expense, a fine 
sail and ever-varying 
and charming views. In 
the peer | the barge 
is seen passing Mr. Les- 
lie’s place—Inlerlaken. 


THE BiLt~t1arD Room 
OF THE 
GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


This cut gives an in- 
terior view of a billiard- 
room, fitted up in the new 

ortion of the Grand 

nion just completed by 
Mr. A. T. Stewart. It con- 
tains fifteen tables of the 
latest and most approved 
pattern, and is fitted up 
ina truly elegant an 
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work—and the question 
to be considered is, first, 
whether this rapid rate is 
in itself a good; and, 
next, whether it is worth 
the price we pay for it— 
a price rarely reckoned 
up, and not very easy 
thoroughly to ascertain. 
Unquestionably, life 
seems fuller and longer 
for this speed—is it truly 
richer and more effect- 
ive? No doubt we can do 
more in our seventy 
years for the pace at 
which we travel; but are 
the extra things we do 
always worth doing? No 





doubt, we can do more ; 





ON THE ROAD FROM SARATOGA TC THE LAKE, 


tasty manner. While large, as it actually is, the 
architect has so arranged the room as to give the 
effect of even greater spaciousness. 

Saratoga Springs, from its being the centre, in 
Summer, of wealth, fashion, and the lovers of every 
kind of amusement, has witnessed many games 
between noted billiard-players. In 1855, a remark- 
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on a platform at the end of the room, close to the 
table, appeared to enjoy it hugely. Had he been 
spared to have visited Saratoga at the present day, 
he would have been far more highly: gratitied; for 
not only have recent improvements rendered the 
game more interesting, but the place itself has be- 
come a paradise. 
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but is ‘‘ doing” every- 
thing, and ‘‘ being” no- 
thing. 

The first point to notice 
is, that we have got into 
a habit of valuing speed 
as speed, with little refer- 
ence to the objects 
sought by rapid locomo- 
tion, or the use to which 
we put the time so 
gained. We are growing 
feverishly impatient in 
temperament. There is 
nothing to wonder at 
in this, however much 
there may be to regret, 
when we reflect that all 
the improvement in the 
rate of traveling achieved by the human race in 
its orthodox 6,000 years of — has been 
achieved in our own lifetime—that is, in the last 
fifty years: ‘‘ Nimrod and Noah traveled just in the 
same way, and just at the same rate, as Thomas 
Assheton Smith and Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. The 
chariots of the Olympic games went just as fast 
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THE BRIGGS HOUSE, SARATOGA LAKE, 


able game took place in the old Ainsworth bill: 
liard-room, between the late Michael Phelan and 
John B. Gale, of Troy, N.Y. This game was played 
in order to give Major-General Scott (who chanced 
to be at the Springs at the time) an opportunity 
of witnessing fine play. The old general, seated 





LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. 


EYOND doubt, the most salient characteristic 
of life in this latter portion of the 19th century 

is its speed—what we may call its hurry, the rate at 
which we move, the high pressure at which we 
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EXCURSIONISTS ON SARATOGA LAKE PASSING INTERLAKEN. 


SARATOGA 


LAKE AND ITS. ATTRACTIONS,—-Fromu SKrTCHES BY Harry O@pen. 
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as the chariots that conveyed our nobles to the 
Derby “in our hot youth, when George the Third 
was King.’”’ When Abraham wished to send a 
message to Lot, he dispatched a man on horse- 
back, who galloped twelve miles an hour. When 
our fathers wanted to send a message to their 
nephews, they could do 

no better, gnd go no 

quicker. When we were 

young, if we wished to 

travel from London to 

Edinburgh, we thought 

ourselves lucky if we 

could average eight miles 

an hour—just as Robert 

Bruce might have done. 

Now, in our old age, we 

feel ourselves aggrieved 

ifwe do not average 

thirty miles. Everything 

= that has been done in this 

. line since the world be- 

gan—everything perhaps 

that the capacities of 

matter and the conditions 

of the human frame will 

ever allow to be done— 

has been done sinee we 

were boys. The same at 

sea. Probably, when the 

wind was favorable, 

Ulysses, who was ‘a bold 

and skillful navigator, 

sailed as fast as a Dutch 

merchantman of the year 

1800, nearly as fast at 

times as an American 

yacht or clipper in our 

fathers’ day. Now we 

steam fifteen miles, an 

hour with. wonderful 

regularity, in spite of 

wind and tide—nor is it 

likely that we shall ever 

be able to go much faster. 
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But the progréss in the means of communication is 
the most remarkable of all. Inthis respect, Mr. Pitt 
was no better off than Pericles or Agamemnon, If 
Kuth had wished to write to Naomi, or David tosend 
a word, of love to Jonathan when he was a hundred 
niles away, they could not possibly have done it 
under twelve hours. Nor could we to our friends 
fitty years ago. In 1875, the humblest citizen of 
Great Britain can send a message, not a hundred 
miles, but a thousand, in twelve minites.”’ 

Our love of and our pride in rapidity of move- 
ment, therefore, are under circumstances natural 
enough, but they are not rational sentiments; nor 
are they heulthy symptoms, for they grow daily with 
what they feed on; and national competition, 
e-pecially transatlantic competition, stimulates 
them year by year. 

Now, the physical consequences of this needless 
haste and hurry—this double quick time on all the 
pathways of our daily life—are, I believe, serious 
enough; but the moral consequences are probably 
graver still, though both sets of effects are as yet 
only in their infancy, and will take a generation or 
two fully to develop; and when they are thus 
developed so as to be recognized by the mind of 
the nation, the mischief may be past remedy. To 
us they are only ‘“‘rocks ahead ’’—but they are 
rocks on which our grandchildren may make 
shipwreck of much that is most valuable in the 
caigo cf existence, may spoil the voyage even if 
they do not shorten it. The rapidity of railway 
traveling, 1 believe observant physicians tell us, 
produces a kind of chronic disturbance in the ner- 
vous system ot those who use it much—a disturb- 
ance often obviously mischievous in the more 
sensitive organizations, distinctly perceptible even 
in hardier frames. The anxiety to be in time, the 
hurrying pace—often the running to catch trains 
(which are punctual in starting, whatever they may 
be in arriving)—cause a daily wear and tear, as 
well es accelerated action of the heart, of which, 
in a few months or years, most of us become un- 
pleasantly conscious, and which, as we all know, 
sometimes have a fatal and sudden termination. (I 
know three such instances in my own small ac- 
quaintance). And the proportion of the population 
who habitually travel by rail is already large, and 
is increasing year by year. In a word, thousands 
are injured, and scores are killed; and neither of 
the scores nor of the thousands certainly, was the 
speed essential to more than a very few. Nor 
is the eflect upon the present generation the 
only matter for consideration—the constitutions 
loch we thus e:.feeble and impair we transmit so 
damaged to our children, who, in their turn, add to 
wil pass on the sad inheritance of weakness and 
susceptibility. Heart-disease, too common already, 
may be expected to be more common still. 

‘Lhe moral effects of this hurried pace cannot be 
well separated from those arising from the high- 
pres-ure style of life generally, but in combination 
vith this are undeniable, if not easy to be specified. 





A le without le.sure and without pause—a life of 
haste—above all a lite of excitement, such as haste 
inevitably involves—a life filled so full of interest 
und toil, that we have no time to reflect where we 
have been and whither we intended to go; what 
we have done and what we propose to do, still less 
what is the value, and the purpose, and the price of 
what we have seen, and done, and visited—can 
scarcely be deemed an adequate or worthy lite ; 
and assuredly will not approve itself to us as such 
in those hours of enforced quiet and inaction which 
age or sickness brings sooner or later to us all— 
when, with a light which is often sudden and start- 
ling enough, the truth and reality of things 
‘*Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ”— 


suletimes, but more commonly its surprises, its 
trouble, and its torture.—Contlemporary Review. 








SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CREATION 
OF AMERICAN DRAMA. 
By JAMES MCCARROLL. 


\ THATEVER may, in time, become the con- 
crete and distinctive character of the inhab- 
itants of this country, ye | have, through the 
continuous influx of foreign elements, been kept in 
2 state of effervescence so constant and turbulent 
as not to have yet reached a point of transition in- 
dicating speedy homogeneity, or that passing out of 
themselves, as it were, into one common whole. 

Noiwithstanding the assumptions of certain 
leading men, and of no inconsiderable portion of 
the press, there is yet no American people, pure 
und simple, comprising the basis and superstruc- 
ture of ournationality. In this respect we are “‘ the 
lively picture of a giblet-pie,”’ ‘‘ the legs and tails 
and wings’ of older communities, who have shot 
their dust-carts—filled with half-broken chains, ab- 
surd traditions, and a. usages—among us. These 
lat‘er, with some rigidly cherished transatlantic 
n.emories, are the uneasy cobble-stones,that lie, to 
some extent, at our foundations to-day, and that 
work harmoniously and heartily into the obsery- 
ance of some foreign holiday only, or into some 
narrow corner of our economy where the interests 
of the commonwealth as a whole are regarded as 
of but secondary consideration. 

From the date of the important epoch which 
shall next year mark the achievement of our first 
century among the nations, our strides forward 
shall become more assured, as we shall then be in 
a position to attract more especially the attention 
of the world to the elements of our greatness, and 
the inexhaustible resources from whence they are 
drawn. ‘Two or three generations, however, must 
yet pass away before our luminous shadow falls 
across the sea upon other lands. Rich and lus- 
cious as is our vintage, it is not yet quite 
ready for decanting or for taking its place at any 
grand esthetical banquet by the side of the great, 
acknowledged brands. ‘The flavor, the value and the 
true bouquet are developed by age only, and are 
notto be counterfeited successfully. Hence a na- 
tion may truly be said to be born of its antiquity, 
and of those miglity achievements in the higher 
regions of thought and action which go to make up 
the sum of a people’s immortality. As, therefore, 
we have but barely cracked our shell in these rela- 
tions, we are not to presume ourselves scaling the 
empyrean; although we may solace ourselves with 
the conviction that the egg trom which we sprang 
is that of the roc, and that the heavens shall, one 
~~, be made glorious with our pinions. 

rhen we reflect that there are possibly some 
now living who remember us as a colony of Great 
britain, we shall not be surprised to find that a little 
of the apron-string still clings to our habits, in- 
spirations and literature, and that we are not yet 
a great centre of any particular realm of thoug)it be- 
yond what appertains to simple human liberty. We 
are experimenting in everything, and with pros- 
pects of the most brilliant success. But we must 
not forget that for so far we have had no grand, 
central figure to rally round; and that Uncle Sam 
is a Down-Easter whose influence is not grace(ully 
acknowledged very far south of Baltimore. 





In consideration of all this, then, we should like 
to inquire where we are to find the elements for the 


construction, or, rather, the creation, of ‘‘ American 
Drama,” in the sense in which it has been so loudly 
called for by those who regard it possible as 4 
something born of American genius only, and 
stamped with an originality which makes it essen- 
tially our own. Not content to wait until an Amcr- 
can audience, pure and simple, shall have been 
evolved from the various nationalities of which we 
are now composed, these impatient souls w ould 
take time by the forelock, and precipitate affairs in 
the true spirit of American enterprise. But 4 
posing we should become a unit to-morrow, would 
there not be some grave difficulties to surmount in 
the creation of a drama on our part worthy a dis- 
tinctive appellation? We know of but two dramas 
—the ancient and the modern—and as the one had 
its inception in Paganism and the other in Christi- 
anity, we are unable to perceive where a third 
Thespian element can find a starting-point, unless, 
indeed, it be in the loins of the Spiritualism of the 
present day. True, we speak of the English drama 
and of the French drama; but these are simply other 
names for the modern drama, inasmuch as the 
French and the English were nations coeval with 
its introduction, and sat by its cradle and nursed it, 
differing in their appreciation of it to the extent of 
their individual characteristics only. They were 
entitled to impress their names upon it, because it 
was tbeir offspring, in a measure. But how we, an 
English-speaking people—now that the ends of the 
earth are gathered together on one common hearth- 
stone—are to create a drama original in essence 
and worthy a distinctive appellation, it is somewhat 
difficult to say. 

It would seem, then, that the most we can hope 
to achieve in this relation must be accomplished in 
the footprints of the English drama, with a few lo- 
cal dashes, to meet the necessities of a purely Amer- 
ican audience, when the time for the appearaiqe of 
the latter shall have arrived. At the present mo- 
ment we are, in all our great centres of population, 
largely English, Irish, German, French and Scotch, 
with a fair sprinkling of Italians. Although pos- 
sessed of wealth and influence, those of the true, 
native stock are not yet sufficiently numerous to 
absorb all those incongruous foreign elements as if 
they had never existed. And until they are in a 
condition to do so—until the tide of emigration shall 
flow in upon them without affecting their overshad- 
owing power in any appreciable degree, and shall 
be lost as a drop in the bucket, they may not hope 
to present a concrete and homogeneous nationality 
upon which only a drama worthy a great name can 
ever be founded. 


THINGS ABOUT SPAIN. 
TRAVELING IN SPAIN. 


NE sign, and, still more, reason of the backward- 
ness of the Spaniards as a nation, is that they 
never travel. <A journey from town to town, owing 
to the bad state of most of the roads, is an under- 
taking at once disagreeable and dangerous; such a 
thing as ‘‘ going out to dinner ”’ is almost unknown ; 
and so the Spanish gentleman stays at home, and 
merely rides to see his olives or his cornfields. 
Those who choose to read for themselves what are 
the horrors of the Spanish “ diligencia,’’ an omnibus 
drawn by six or eight mules, have only to read M. 
Thieblin’s graphic account of his journey: ‘‘ The 
journey lasted over fourteen hours, and all the time 
our legs were hanging down without any vestige of 
a support of any sort, quite as if we were sitting on 
the edge of a roof. The coachman, whose box was 
down below us, was all the way howling horribly, 
and whipping usright across the face with the inter- 
minable whip, the reaction of which he said he was 
unable to control. Each stroke he gave to one 
of his seven mules was a stroke to some one of us 
too; and these lashes were not to be reckoned by 
the dozen, but by the hundred. The mountain of 
luggage behind us pushed us violently down, 
together with our bench, each time the diligence 
was going down-hill, and superhuman efforts were 
required on our part not to fall on the mules, and 
thence under the wheels.”’ A graphic picture, for 
the truth of which we are only too well able to 
vouch. The Spanish roads are of three classes, how- 
ever; and it is but just to say, that those of the 
first-class, where found, are really good. 


NAKED CHILDREN IN SPAIN. 


Mrs. Ramsay appears to have been greatly sur- 
—— at the sight of a naked boy in a tree at 
jranada. Had she spent a few years in the more 
remote puedios of that neighborhood, she would 
know that, during the Summer heats, children are 
constantly so running about the streets, and even 
into the ane. up to the age of eight or nine, the 
Spanish mothers saying, with our naive authoress, 
‘*T have no doubt it does them a great deal of 
good.’’ Knowing the climate, we believe so, too. 


SPANISH BEGGARS. 


The beggars form a most prominent feature in 
the towns and villages of this land. There is no 
system whatever of ‘‘ out-door relief,” as it is called 
in England ; and, as most of the Spanish houses of 
charity are confined to the poor who are considered 
‘“‘decentes,’’ and as many of the beggars are not of 
that class, there are hundreds upon hundreds cf 
blind, maimed, lame, scrofulous, leprous men and 
women, awfully dirty, and infested with vermin, 
who wander about the streets begging, ‘* Una 
limosica por Dios, Senorito,” and who return at 
night to their lodgings, which are the dens and 
rocky caves of the earth—literally caverns, hewed 
in the granite rock, or of natural formation. which 
abound on the outskirts of many of the towns. In 
these towns the well-to-do and kindly-hearted cach 
appoint one day in the week and one hour tor giv- 
ing relief to these poor creatures. Friday is the 
grand Dia delos pobres, or beggars’ day ; and to see 
these unhappy wrecks of humanity waiting, sitting 
on the pavement in front of, or surging up to, the 
door of the great man, is truly a marvelous sight— 
a subject fit for the pencil of a Phillips or a Frith. It 
is the old scene of Dives and Lazarus; and often- 
times the dogs of the “‘ great house ’’ will be seen 
licking the sores of these mendicants. The old 
s:stem of out-door reliet, by which every beggar 
who could simply show poverty, etc., and freedom 
from conviction of crime, could claim a begging- 
ticket from the authorities of his town, by which he 
was entitled to beg of any one and every one, has 
been abolished since the abdication of Queen 
Isabella. 

It had its advantages ; and has in it, we believe, 
the germs of a higher, if Utopian, system and theory 
of out-door relief than any other with which we 
are acquainted. 


KNIFL: DUELS IN SPAIN. 


As to the knife duels, they are a simple curse of 
the country ; and what is worse, the Spaniard of 
the lower class defends them. He says that his 
system of stabbing is more noble, more worthy of 
a caballero, than the low English system of 
bruising the face ofa foe! The number of these 
stabbing cases is something fearful. But a few 
weeks ago we were standing, in the heat of a 
Summer’s day, outside our door; two men dashed 
down the street in shirt-sleeves; behind them, in 


hot pursuit, rushed some half-dozen policemen 
(municipales) with drawn swords. These men had 
just stabbed a man in a garden hard by. This, 
alas! is matter of weekly occurrence. : 

Shops dedicated entirely to the sale of stabbing- 
knives, or navajas, do a good trade ; and, so unsafe 
is the state of the country, that we think many 
honest fellows must carry this weapon. 

In the monarchical days of Spain the civil guards 
used quietly to search any man, womon or child 
they met, on highway or in shop, and, if they found 
a stabbing navaja on their pefsons, confiscated it 
there and then. 

For wearing the ‘ cut and thrust’? navaja, now 
quite common, the penalty then was seven years’ 
transportation! The thick felt pork-pie hat of the 
Spanish peasant serves as the shield, wherewith he 
wards off the cut or thrust of his adversary. 


SPANISH SINGING. 


Spanish singing next demands a word. Spain 
has been called the land of the song and the dance, 
and o! the latter it is the queen of lands. But in no 
country in Europe, we believe, are there so few 
good musical composers, so little printed music, 
such an entire absence of national airs, as in Spain. 

True, every one sings—a wild, plaintive, monoto- 
nous ditty, which resounds from* house to house 
along the dreary, dimly-lit streets at night; the 
words are extemporized—of love, or war, or some 
passer-by ; the air is a series of rising and falling 
cadences of the most wild, plaintive, and melan- 
choly nature. 

Scarcely any ladies play the piano, and th® guitar 
is only, or waleak only, a man’s instrument. The 
songs are nearly all provincial, ds Malaguanese, or 
Arragonese, and not national. 

But the Peninsula is thoroughly musical; every 
peasant sings on his way to his work, at his work ; 
and at eventide, in front of his casa, he whiles 
the hours away until midnight with guitar and plain- 
tive ditty. 


Rembrandt's celebrated painting, so long accepted 
as “Arnold, Prince of Gueldre, Threatening his 
Father, Duke Arnold,’ but since decided to be 
” is finely 
engraved and published in Frank LEsiiz’s Lapy’s 
JouRNAL, No. 193, just out. Another engraving, 
Sull of spirit, entitled “ Room for Two is Room for 
Both are rare epecittens of the 
The serial, “ The Squire's 
“ The Chances of a Sum- 


are charming stories, com- 


“ Samson Menacing his Father-in-law, 


Three,” is given. 

wood-engraver’s art. 
Legacy,’’ is continued. 
mer” and “ Too Late’ 
plete in this Number. 


The editor, under caption 
* Polite Ruffianism,” gives severe and well-merited 
rebuke to various infractions on good manners, too 
The fashions are fully dis- 
cussed under “* What New Yorkers are Wearing,” 
4 word about Gloves,” “ Linen,” and descriptive 
of the fashions as illustrated on four pages of the 
present Number, with six full-figure costumes for 
promenade, visiting and indoor. “ Concerning Cats”’ 
is an interesting article on the domestic pet, with 
Sour illustrations, ‘ The Worst of a Social Fib,’’ 
From London * Punch,” and “A Woman's Work,” 
Srom London “ Fun,” with the usual “ Sparks of 
Mirth,” make this paper worth perusing and pre- 


prevalent in society, 


serving, Your newsdealer will have it ; or, if you 
send ten cents to Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, it 
will be sent by mail, prepaid. 








FUN. 


As THE young lady remarked about the infant: 
‘‘ How sweet; but how bald for one so young !”’ 


Tue fellow who asked for a lock of his sweetheart’s 
bair was informed that ,‘‘ it costs money, it does.”’ 


No MAN can boast of his American birth these times 
who hasn't at least one large knuckle, acquired in youth 
by playing baseball. 

HE was scalded to death from a boiler explosion, and 
on his tombstone they chiseled deeply: ‘ Sacred to the 
memory of our ’steamed friend.” 

AT a recent wedding in Ohio, the minister was about 
to salute the bride, when she staid him with, ‘No, 
mister; I give up them vanities now.” 

“Mr. D 
day, I shall be tor ever indebted to you.” 
your game, it won’t be done,” said the tailor. 


, if you will get my coat done by Satur- 
“Tf that’s 


Wuy is a church-bell more affable than a church-or- 
gan? Because one will go when it is tolled, but the 
other will be ‘* blowed ”’ fir-t. 


‘‘ Our inside .contains to-day,” says a country editor, 
‘Dyspepsia,’ ‘Crooked Whisky,’ ‘A Chinese Restau- 
rant,’ and various other interesting selected articles.”’ 


A MILWACKEE paper says of the air, in its relations to 
man: ‘It kisses and blesses him, but will not obey 
him,” Blobbs says that description suits his wife ex- 
actly. ’ 

Kansas TEACHER—* Where does all our grain producty 
go?’ Boy—**It goes into the hopper.’’ ‘ Hopper! 
What bopper? “ Grasshopper!’ triumphantly shouted 
the lad. 

A WAG, seeing a door nearly off its hinges, in which 
condition it had been some time, observed, that when 
it had fallen and killed some one it would probably be 
hung.” 

‘“*FoLks can’t be too kKeerful nowadays what they let 
their children cat,’’ said an old lady, as her eye fell upon 
the heading of a newspaper article: “ Littlke Emmaline’s 
Diary.” 

A LITTLE boy accosted a gentleman on the streets in 
Philadelphia the other day with: ‘ Mister, can you fix 
things?” ‘Well, I don’t know; I can fix some things. 
What is it?” “Can you fix my collar? There’s a pin 
sticking into me, and our folks are so busy about the 
centennial, they can’t do it.” 


A coo. matron of Brooklyn awoke one night recently 
and found a burglar in her room. Did she scream? No! 
She just got him into an argument on the Beecher 
scandal, and thus detained him until daylight and the 
milkman came, when she made her situation known, and 
the burglar was arrested. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas, the younger, wheu a student in 
the Latin quarter, desired to make a good repast with a 
companion, and found on consulting bis purse that it 
contained only five francs. ‘* Wait,” said he to his 
companion, ** while | run up.stairs and borrow five more 
from my tather, ant with the ten we shall dine like 
princes ’’ * Well,” said the waiting man on his return, 
‘have you got the ten?’ ‘I haven’t even the first 
five,’’ answered he, ruefully; ‘‘father is better at bor- 








rowing than [.” 


CONSUMPTION, 


the scourge of the human family, may inits earliest 
stages be promptly arrested and permanently 
cured. 

Ravenswoop, W. Va. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Sir—For the last year I have been using your 
Golden Medical Discovery. 1 owe my life to it, hav- 
ing been afflicted for years. Did not use it buta 
short time before I was benefited; at that time I 
was very bad, not able to sit up much, was suffer- 
ing greatly with my throat, was getting blind, had 
a dry cough, and much pain in lungs. I have used 
twelve bottles of the Discovery and am almost well. 

KATE T. WARDNER. 


A son of Mr. J. H. Meseck, of Chatham Four 
Corners, N. Y., has been cured of Consumption by 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery—so says Mr. 
C. B. Canfield, editor of the Chatham Courier. 

8. R. Epgar, druggist, of West Union, O., writes 
to state that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
has effected a wonderful cure of Consumption in his 
neighborhood. 








Every LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER.—Our new 
Summer Supplement containing very many of the 
latest and most fashionable Parisian novelties for 
the wear of Ladies, Misses and Children is now 
ready, and will be sent free, together with Catalogue 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Our handsome 
fashion-plate is also ready and will be mailed to any 
address for 50 cts., in black, or $1 if colored. Every 
dressmaker should avail herself of this splendid 
opportunity to get the handsomest fashion-plate 
published in this country. Every second week 
there is now published in the Lapy’s JournaL the 
design of some fashionable garment, the pattern of 
which can be procured at address as below, on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address all orders for any of 
the above, ‘‘ FRANK Les.ige’s Lapy’s JOURNAL CuT 
Paper ParrERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.” 


Hetp Her tro Heip Herseir.—During these 
times of pleasure-seeking and relaxation our people 
should not entirely forget the deserving poor. 
Those who try to help themselves should be en- 
couraged. A Mrs. Tompkins, of 118 East Sixty- 
third Street, a worthy widow lady with two children, 
whom sickness has incapacitated for earning a 
subsistence by her needle, shrinking from kg meen | 
soliciting charity, asks aid to help her open a small 
Her privations have been great. She gives 
A dollar here will do some 


store. 
the best of reference. 
good. 


Successful Speculating in Stocks. — The 
most remarkable instance of making money from a small 
start is before us. A gentleman invested $106.25 through 
Messrs. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 2 
Wall Street, N. Y., who bought him a Call on 100 shares 
of Union Pacific, on which he made $2,200 profit. This 
firm have a prominent banking office at the corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway. Parties wishing to speculate 
will find it to their advantage to address them. 


Inapproachable.—No sewing-machine ever in- 
vented, whatever its merits, approaches the standard of 
excellence attained by the ‘‘ Wintcox & GrBBs” as a 
family sewing-machine. 


Keep your Bird in Health and Song by using 
SINGER’s PATENT GRAVEL PAPER, for Sale by all Druggists 
and Bird and Cage Dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Electricity the Greatest Boon ! — Pao.i’s 
E.ectro-Vottaic CHAIN Bet, the wonderful scientific 
discovery, effects permanent cures of Chronic Djseases, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, etc. , 
etc. Electricity is life! Paoli’s Belt gives a continuous 
current of electricity to the body, restoring the vital 
forces, and curing nervous debility and general exhaus- 
tion. The most eminent physicians use and recommend 
them. What sufferer who values his life will not try 
this great Therapeutic agent and live? For Circulars and 
Testimonials, address, Paott Bett Company, 12 Union 
Square, New York. Prices from $6 and upwards. 


D. Shea, Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
434 Broome St., near Broadway, is selling Men and Boys’ 
Clothing at very low prices, and his custom garments 
from Broadway tailors are selling at half their real value. 


“Darling Lillie May,’’ ‘-Call Me Home, 
Mother,” and ‘I Think of Thee,” arc among the most 
beautiful songs we have ever heard. They are by the 
talented young song-writer, Aileen Percy, and published 
by E. A. SAMUELS, Boston. Price, 30 cents each. 


Misfit Carpets, all sizes, and rich patterns, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STREET. 
[Side Entrance. } 
Hot Weather Necessitates Constant Ab- 
lutions, and there is no softer, purer, more cleansing 
and detersive soap known for such purposes as SAPOLIO. 


New and Strange.—tTravelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HoLMAN’s FEvER 
AND AGUE TPAD. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to W. F. KID- 
DER & CO, 83 John St., New York, 


Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
H. T. Antony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First l’remium at Vienna Exposition. 


Magic 
& 


Ue 


To have Comfort and Health wear Boots and 
Shoes that will not leak and are pliable—such only are 
made with the CABLE SCREW WIRE. Try them. All 
bear the Patent Stamp. 


From Maine to California millions of children 
are wearing SILVER TIPPED Shoes. Why not? they 
are the cheapest and never wear through at the toe, Try 
them. 

The Big Bonanza —50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Cards, The Matrimonial 
Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Cards, 1 Pack 
Raymond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in 1 Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. 


‘“‘T DECLARE,”’ said Susan, as she watched the people 
coming into church, ‘‘that man looks like a piece of 
dried beef.’ ‘‘Hush !” said her sister; ‘it isn’t meet in 
you to talk so.” 





AGENT : 16 Oil Chromos, mounted, size, 9x11, 
for $1. 100 for $5. Largest variety in the world, ~ 
NATIONAL CHROMO CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order, - C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 











CAR 50 White and Tinted Bristol Visiting Cards sent 
Cnaah a to an, , aoe a0 25 conte. Sees wonted. 

uu giving all styles, cen ARREN ILL, 235 
Washington Street, Boston. 


TEEL SHIRT COLLARS, Enameled Snow White. 
Mailed for $1. JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau St,, N. Y. 
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The Traveler’s Guide. 
Irving House, 


BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 
Rooms from $7 per week upwards. Restaurant first- 
class and at popular prices. 


St. Nicholas Hotel, 
BROADWAY, 


AND 








AT 
SPRING STREETS. 
EHZ>ffman House, 


AND RESTAURANT, 

Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
BroaDWAyY, FIFTH AVENUE and Mapison Squary, N. Y. 

Cc. H. READ, Proprietor. 

Barnum’s Hotel, 
20TH STREET ano BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THERON BARNUM (formerly Barnum’s Hotel, St. Louis), 
Proprietor. 
Most eligible location in New York. 


BROOME 











Albemarle Hotel, 

FIFTH AVENUE, corner Twenty- fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Park. 

HENRY HAGAMAN, 

THEO. HAGAMAN, 


$1,010 GIVEN AWAY! $1, 010 


Every purchaser of, or subscriber to, 


| eat 











Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


Will receive a NUMBERED CERTIFICATE with No. 26, 
which will entitle the holder to a chance in the, 


GRAND DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES 


To be drawn by a boy and a gir! from the public schools 
of the city of New York. The boy will draw a certificate 
number and the girl a prize number, and the holder of 
the drawn certificate will be entitled to the corresponding 
prize drawn. Full particulars of result of drawing. with 
an illustration of the actual scene, will be published in 
the succeeding issue of the Boys of America, and 
also in the corresponding issue of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Weekly. A list. with number, description, 
and actual value of prizes, will be found in the Boys of 
America and Boys and Girls’ Weekly, ready 
August 2d ; and the next issue of the B. ys of Ame- 
rica, ready September Ist, will have attached the num- 
bered certificate, and the issue ready October Ist, with 
the Boys’ and Girl.’ Weekly of same week, will 
give the numbers and prizes drawn. 180 prizes will be 
distributed, and the total value given away will be 
$1 010. 
newsdealers at the established price, 15 cents, and the 
Number containing the numbered certificates will cost 
no more. Yearly subscription by mail, prepaid, $1 50, 
with privilege of participating in all the drawings during 
the year. The numbered certificates and $1,010 in prizes 
are thus actually given away, as no money is paid for the 
chance. The Boys of America is the cheapest, most 
popular, and best boys’ magazine in the world, and the 
immense circulation attending its sucess makes it possi- 
ble for the publisher to distribute $1,010 among the 
patrons every second month. 

Holders of certificates drawing prizes will inclose the 


certificate, addressed to 
Frank Leslie, 
587 PEARL STREET, New York City, 
Giving their nearest express office, with their name 
plainly written, and registering the letter, and the prize 
drawn will be sent to them free of charge. 


@ SAMARITAN NERVINE 
Is a sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions and 
Spasms. It has been tested by thousands and never 
was known tofailinasinglecase. Inclose stamp for 
cirenlar giving evidence of curs, A ldress, Dr.S. Ae 
RICHMOND, Box T41. St. Joseph. Ma. 


PIU ™ 
Habit Cured. 


A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, and 
athome, An antidote that stands purely on its own mer- 
its. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs you no- 
thing), containing certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanentiy cured. I claim to have discovered 
and produced the FIRST ORIGINAL AND ONLY SURE CURB 
FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1868. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Ind. 
EJ] 5O i ifferent tints, with your name 
neatly printed, sent post-paid for 
Das pean 20 cts.; PE gamnles, 12 with your name, 10 
cts. GEO. FARWELL & CU., No. 3 
SCHOOL Street, BOSTON, MABs. 


BOOK OF WONDERS. 


Free, Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal st. N.Y. city. 
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Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


For AvuGcust 


{s one of the best Numbers of that cheap and attractive 
miscellany. 


Jack Harkaway Among the 
Brigands. 


DICK LIGHTHEART AMONG THE 
REDKSINS, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng. 


JOE, THE CALL-BOY, 


A stirring tale; 

With Short Stories, Adventures, Fun, Games, and an 
admirable variety of reading ina cheap’ and convenient 
form. Buy it and enjoy its contents. “Ready at all 
News Depots. Price, 15 cents. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Voys of America will be sold by all : 








Ocean Steamships. 


“WHITE STAR LINE. 


FOR QUE AMP J L ener OOL, CARRYING 
NEW AND FULL-POWEREI STE AMSHIPS, 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Live rpool 

on T ranpoe S, calling at Cork Harbor each way. 


al 











ADEM - - - SATURDAY, July 17, at 4 P.M. 
CEI kite - - - - SATURDAY, July 24, 9:30 A.M. 
REPUBLIC - - - - SATURDAY, July 31, at 3 A.M. 
BRITANNIC- - - - SATURDAY, Aug. 7,at 9 A M. 


from the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are aye . SENOS a 
degree of comfort aere unattainable at s 

Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Reters Tickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New Yor 

%. J. CORTIS, Agent. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA, 

The magnificent Steamers of this line, comprising the 
* ACAPULCO,” “COLON ” and “HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
conuecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 

FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And dlso fot Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and tof Guayaquil, Callao, Valparai-o, ete. 

The Company’s spk ndid steamers leave >an Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the 1st of every 
month, 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon ov board. 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot ot Canal Street? 
North River, New York 

H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 





One hui.dred pounds 





agg riot LINE FOR ALBANY AND SARATOGA 
leaves daily at 6 P. M. (Sundays excepted) from 
pier 41 North River, foot of Canal street. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—On Saturday, July 3d, and every 
Saturday until further notice, the steamers of this line 
will leave at 5 P. M. instead of 6 P. M., as heretofore, in 
order to connect with the Sunday morning train at 
Albany for Saratoga and the West. 


CONSTANT WIRDOW VENTILAT UX. 











Nickel-Plated ; Size, 6 inches in Diameter 
The only Ventilator that supplies 
“Pure Air Without Draught” 
Simply because it propels, and at the same time DISTRI- 
BUTES, air in large circles. It can be used in any window, 
partition, chimney, door, ‘ete. Thousands in use in princi- 
pel Hotels, Banks, Schools, Newspaper Houses, etc. 
References mailed to show that Ventilators are Now 
Noiseless and Durable. § a sent, post-paid, to any 
institution, etc., on Socee f $3. Sold by Hardware, 
Metal Workers, Glass Deal a "Eine Furnishing Stores, 
etc., and wholesale ONLY, with full particulars, at 
T. W. BRACHER, 77 Greene street, N.Y. 
: Some Hotels and Newspaper Houses 
have over 100 Ventilators each. 


THIS SIZE FOR HATS, CAPS, Etc., 
For Sale by 


HATTERS EVERYWHERE. 








THE 


ENCK 
PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 





STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE, 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 


Veneer Cutting M-chine|) 


One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and ten 
feet diameter. 

One Slicing Machine, cutting five feet six inches long. 

Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, etc., 
complete for immediate use 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Machine, 42-inch 
knife. Price low. 


Address, GEO W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis STRE ET, East River, 
NEW YORK. 








READ 


The Doom of the “ Vision,” 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


Now being published in the 


YOUNG AMERICAN. 


It commenced in 


No. 63, 


Issued Saturday, July 3d. 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH 
OF FANCY GOODS AND ARTICLES OF USE AND ORNAMENT, 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
ADDED TO THE STOCK OF 
THE ORIGINAL DOLLAR STORE, 667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
A new Catalogue Just Published”¥or 1875, giving a full description of every Article in the Store, 
Sent free on application. 





PERA 


IELD 


OPE 


SPECTACLES FARMICROSCOPES 
BAROMETERS 


FELESCOPES 


LASSES 


ALDSTEIN 
ADA 545 'BOWAY'NY 


ARINE 


CATALOCUE MAILED 
ON’ RECEIPT OF {OCT 








The Tourist’s Guide. 
East End Hotel, 


LONG BRANCH. I. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 
Room and Board, $2.50 per day. 


Laird’s Mansion House, 
LONG BRANCH. Open June Ist to Oc ‘at 1st 


WM. L. McINTIRE, Proprietor, 


Round Hill Hotel, 


Northampton, Mass. 


Send stamp for Tourist’s Guide. 


AT LONG BRANCH. 


“OCEAN HOTEL.’’ 
ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 
CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, Managers. 


RB” S’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February 1st to 
July 4th, 1875. Great reductions: send for refer- 
ence. HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
 bMPIR | LAUN DRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 

Branco OrFices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to froy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 

TAINS at $15, $20 and $25. Each 
Shetn $2 to a3 2 to ms ore h. Jewelry 
of the same sent C.0.D by Express. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 
Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. 
_ Box 3696. 








SYCHOMANCY, OR SOUL CHARMING.” How 
either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
festions of any pe rson they choose, instantly. This art 
all can possess, free by mail, for 25 cents: together with 
a Marriage Guide, Egyptian Oracle, Dreams, Hints to 
sadies, ete. 1,000,000 sold. A queer book. Address, 
> T. W ‘IL Ll LAM & CO., P Publishe *rs, Philade Iphia. 


Throw Away = Old Presses. 


Buy the SEL F-INKING Columbian. 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best. Will do the 
work of a $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, Type, Roller, Ink, etc., $5. 
Stamp for Catalogue to CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle Street, Boston. Estab. 1847. 


eG Omjort for lender ke a 
PERFECTION IN 


BoditMaking 


Made on Patent asts modeled from nature, 
Practically illustrated at 81 Nassau Street, 
EKUGENE FERRIS & SON. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


4 127 Little Giant Tack Hammers 

> Sold in One Day by an Agent. 

fe) It pulls, drives, and sets Tacks. 
Send 35 cents for Sample. Mailed 
free with full particulars of fast-selling 
Novelties. Address the Mfy., GEO. J. 

f) CAPEWELL, Cheshire, Conn. 


j (new edition ) 
256 pages il- 
lustrated--Mo- 


del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
who and when you please—How to be handsome—Cures 
for hundreds of diseases; Also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money-making methods, etc., that all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to ‘‘ The Benefactor.” 
the best 8 page paper in the World, all for 10 cents. 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


SKIN 
DISEASES. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, bridges, 
reservoirs, etc. A practical treatise on cement furnished 
FREE. S. I. Mr RCHANT & Co., 76 South St., New York. 




















A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, and send with 25 cts. 
to DR. VAN DYKE, 

1321 Green Street, Philadelphia. 








100 made in Wall St. from $212 invested in 
spread on Lake Shore. Ten or Fifty 
Dollars pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 
purchased on deposit of $300. Pamphlet with particulars 
free. SIMPSON, DARRAGH & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
84 Broadway, cor. of Wall St., New York. P. 0. Box 5176. 


Now Ready; 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


Author of “Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,” ‘Jack 
Harkaway at Sea,” Etc., Ete. 





A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
Price, only 30 cents. 
Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 


‘*Lone Wolf,”’ and other Capital Stories, will appear 
soon. 


Frank Leslie, 
637 Pearl Street, New York. 





Agents Wanted. 


Agents Wante Salary or commission “Ad dress, 
| 2 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue: 
ve J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass, 


Cowan & Co., Eighth St N.Y. 
Particulars free. A. P. 


| 000 per annum to all. articulars free. A. P. 
" MORGAN & SONS, Stationers, Phila, Pa. 
FE IG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. TAYLOR 
& HARP ER, Atwater Buil lings, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A GENTS Ww ANTED to sell Pa tent Novelties. 
Ll 20 French Chromos sent for $1.00. Catalogues 
free. FEL TON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, a oe 


a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 
oO staple as flour hy tree. ©. M, Lin. 
INGION & Bro., 4! 0 Broot ne Street, N. Y., or Chicago. 


A MON T H wi th Stenc il and Key Check Outfits. 
Catalogues. samples, and full particulars free. 
S. M. sP E NC E R, 347 Washington Street, Boston. 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particolars 
KF REE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


‘ OF CANVASSING, or AGENTS’ AID.” 

ART This little work will enable any one to 
make a living. By mail, 25c. Send stamp for circular 
NEW YORK BOOK CONC ERN, 7 Warren St., New York. 


WANTED Agents for the best selling 


Prize packages in the world. It 
contains 15 sheets paper, 14 
envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent Yar} 
Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package wit!» 
elegant prize, post-paid, 25c. Circulars free. ’ 
BR IDE & CO., New York 


EVERY BODY BUYS IT! 


m2) One Agent made $15 in three hours. EN TIREL Pf 

FINEW. Nothing like it being sold. LARG Ie 

= PROFITS. The best selling article ever offereé 

tL! Ito Male and Female Agents. Address, HOOD & 
JOSEP H, Ind anapolis, Ind. 























769 Bro: 1dway, 





ren Gorgeous. 


‘The Rib-Tickler,” 25c. ee 8s Cards,” $1 
\Prepupere nt Playing Cards,’ $1. ‘‘The Little Flirt,” 
25c. L. S. WILLIAMS & CO., ¢ ‘heshire, Conn, 
NTERVOU SNESS.— A sufferer’s experience and 
N means of cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free to 
11 Clinton Strect, 





applicants by Dr. J. M. DAGNALL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 


The Best of Good Stories for Boys 


APPEAR IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN: 


A sequel to ‘* LONE WOLF.” 


JACK HARKAWAY 


AND 
His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG., 


THE BOY GUNNER: 


The Pirates of the Gold Coast. 


Are now running. 


Distinguished Scholars 


In every Number. 


Three Money Prizes—Five Dollars, $2.50 and $1—givem 
for the best solutions of Puzzles. 
Price, only 5 cents. $2.50 a year, Postage free. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


A Grand Memorial Book. 


Bunker Hill and the Thrilling Events of June 
17th, 1775. 


Bunker Hill and the Glorious Commemoration 
June 17th, 1875. 





At a cost of over siz thousand dllans we have prepared 
a full and concise 


Illustrated History of Bunker Hill, 


Narrating the historic events of June 17th, 1775, and 
iliustrated them by engravings prepared expressly from 
old paintings, rare prints, documents and sketches found 
among the Historical Archives of Boston, Cambridge, etc. 


. THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY is fully illustrated in a 


style that commends itself to the ‘‘ 300,000 strong’’ who 

took part in this the 

Grandest and Most Imposing Celebration in American 
History, 


And gives an opportunity for the millions who were with 
them in thought and spirit toswitness the whole scene ot 
illustrations fresh from the pencils and gravers of the 
best of artists in the United States. This makes a 


MAMMOTH BOOK OF HISTORY 
WITH 
OVER SIXTY-FIVE SUPERIOR PICTURES, 
Covering an engraved surface of 4,250 square inches’ 
printed on supercalendered tinted paper, and bound in a 


BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED COVER, 


Never equaled in subject, design and finish in the history 
of book-making. This interesting 


HISTORICAL SGCUVENIR 
Is sold at all news-stands and book-stores for the low 
price of 
FIFTY CENTS, 
And will prove a valuable, interesting and attractive 
ornament for the parlor or library-table, and, as a book of 
reference, will be invaluable. 
Ask your newsman for it, or send 50 cents to 
Frank Leslie, 537 Peart Street, N. ¥ , 
And it will be mailed to your address, postpaid. 
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_ FRANK LESLIE'S ILL 


USTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Jury 24, 1875 











BONA FEDE! z 


(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
az Send fordllustrated Catalogue: 


(HE GREAT ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS.—Grand 
beyond comparison. 
Snow-capped moantain: 





Springs and Baths. 


disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route istby Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. 
ger Agent, k Kansas is City, for * descriptive pamphlets. 





KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! | 


Single Number Scheme. 
(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature. ) 


For the Benefit of the University of Paducah. 
$360,000 scar tienene te 
FIRST PRIZE, $50,000 


THE sensi TO TAKE PI PLACE AT COVINGTON, 
¥., JULY 81st, 1875. 


No discount on Prizes—Every Prize paid in full, 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Managers. 


SCRE ME. 


Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other | 
cloudless | 
skies. The climate a sure cure for Asthma. Those pre- | 


Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Passen- | 





1 Prize of $50,000 is 
1 Prize of 20,000 is 
1 Prize of 10,000 is 
4 Prizes of 5, 
10 Prizes of 
50 Prizes of 
50 Prizes of 
50 Prizes of 
200 Prizes of 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000are 5,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000are 4,000 
5,000 Prizesof 10 are 


5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable in 
full without deduction. These Drawings are never post- 
poned, but take place regularly the last Saturday of each 
month. Send for circular. 
Address all orders to 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & C0., Covington, Ky. 


“CATALOGUE AASONNE”. ree to al 








| mospheric changes; 





——_— 5 - | Th ul 
= =N 


| waist and wrist. 
| spirals or buttons ; 
| information will be sent. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


IRON STABLE FITTINGS 


AND FIXTURES 
414 to 422 East 26th St.,N. Y. 
Reversible Oorner Oat Manger, or Water Box. 


No excuse for a Horse eating out of a dirty | 
Manger. Price, $5.50. Try one. 





The most Pleasant, Instructive and Agreeable 
Summer Reading. 





STORTES | 


And other Literary matter of the highest merit, enlivened 
by numerous illustrations drawn and engraved 
by the most accomplished artists. 


REV. E. E. HALE, 
Author of “His Level Best’’; 


ANNIE THOMAS, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip,) 
Author of “ Dennis Donne ;”’ 
MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN, 
Authorof ‘‘Queen Tempest ’’; 
M. T. CALDOR, 
Author of the ‘‘ Three Rings,’’ ‘‘ Miriam’s Ogre,"’ ete. ; 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of *‘ Gup ”; 
ETTA W. PIERCE, A. B. SHACKELFORD, 
MR:. M. A. DENISON, S. ANNIE FROST, 
SUSAN A. WEISS, 
AMANDA M. DOUCLASS, 
MARY CRACE HALPINE, 


And a host of the most accomplished Authors of the 
day, are constant contributors to 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner. 


It appears every Monday, Price 10 cents, and will be 
sent free of postage to any address for three months for 
One Dollar. 

Each Number will contain one Serial, a number of Com- 
plete Stories, Adventures, Travel, Biography, and a Mis- 
cellany of Good Reading fer all ages and both sexes, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 





SS 


THE SHUTTLECOCK OF 
As Prayep By Prince Bismarck 


AMERICAN . CITIZENSHIP, 


AND THE U. 8S, Secretary or State. 





PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Leversand Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back Action proof against at- 

no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for circular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CD., 

508 (old number, 294) Washington Street, cor. 

Bedford Street, Boston. 
C. H. BACON, —— BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. ROGERS, Manager. 


SHIRTS 


J-.W.JOHNSTOCON, 
260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 
sutta O. X. X. Muslin, for $13. 50, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. yl good fit will be guar- 
anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 





| Size of collar worn; measure from centre of shoulder 


along arm to knuckle of small finger; around chest, 
State number of plaits ; if for studs, 
style of cuff. On request, further 
aae> Undershirts and Drawers 
of all first-c all first- class mak makes at Popular pric es. 


Alabama State Lottery. 


Single Number Havana Plan. Draws every month at 
Mobile, Ala. Only 35,000 tickets. 3,680 Prizes, 
seen vineys to $200,000. 
$50,000 
20,000 
. 10,000 
2 Prizes of $5,000 cach 10,000 
10 = 2, ‘ 20,000 
95 a se 000 ‘ 25.000 
20,000 
2.50; eighths, $1.25. 
Address, 


1 Prize of 
1 Prize of. 


40 500 
Tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, 
Circulars ‘with full particulars sent free. 


| P. C. DEVLIN & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St. , »N. Y. 


FOR. of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 
Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside. 


FISHING TACKLE. |- 


Send 10 cents for our new Catalogue containing 150 
colored and engraved Illustrations of Guns, Rifles, Pis- 
tols, Fishing Tackle, Gymnasium, Base Ball, and Sport- 
| ing Goods, the Best and most Complete Catalogue ever 
| published. FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 











WYOMING MONTHLY 


LOTTERY 


A FORTUNE FOR $1. DRAWS EVERY 30 DAYS. 
TICKETS $1 EACH---S[IX FOR $5. 
fod By ater aa $50, ooc, 
th t of t ure, 
Legalized by au ae ot ert e Legisla 


Agen NT Bend} for circulars. Address the manager, 
J. aL PATTEE, Laramie City, Wyoming. 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 
ei PREECE EEL ees CCPEEE TLE, oie 000 
1 Prize of ,000 
1 Prize of 


2 Prizes each of $5,000 
10 Prizes each of $1,000....... eebcolhes 
766 other prizes amounting to........... 
Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Gov- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 


SENT FREE 


FOR ONE YEAR, WEEKLY. 


Financial reports, containing prices, stocks, at 


pays thousands of dollars profit. 
speculate, address, 


ALEX, FROTHINGHAM & al 


Bankers Brokers, 


Opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 12 W ALL Sr., N. 


KENTUCKY 


SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION! 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PADUCAH. 
To be Drawn at Covington, Kentucky, 
Jaly 31, 1875. 
1 Gift of..... OO bbe sces ccsscces sores $50,000 





4 Gifts of $5,000 
10 Gifts of 2,500. 
50 Gifts of 1,000. 
50 Gifts of 
50 Gifts of 
200 Gilts of are 20,000 


APPROXIMATION GIFTS. 


4 Gifts of $2,000 are 
4 Gifts of 1,375 are 
4 Gifts of 1,000 are 
5,000 Gifts of | 10 are 


5,379 Gifts, all cash, amounting to $300, 000 


Legislature of Kentucky. It is conducted in public, and 
is tree to all. GIFTS ARE PAYABLE IN FULL ON PRESENTA- 
TION OF TICKET AT THIS OFFICE. Send money by P. 0. 
Order, Registered Letter or Express, or in currency by 
mail. 


TICKETS, $10; HALVES, $5; QUARTERS, $2.50. 


Address all orders for tickets and information to 


THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 





Westport, Conn. 17 acres, delighttul shade and water- 


pleasure-ground, for sale by MELVILLE E. MEAD, 
owner, South Norwalk, Conn. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 














1 Prize of 
1 Prize of .... 


111 Prizes, 
1 Prize of 
2 Prizes, $10,000 each 
pen SY errr eee 
715 Prizes, 300 each...... 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J. B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


No. 19 Wall Street, Rear Basement 
P. 0. Box 4685, New York. 








HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, ..vns'ersen'sie ees, 


65 Broap St., New York. 





NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE, 


KN AB E Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
3 \ = WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 


POINT IMPERIAL 


front, suitable for a gentleman’s residence or public | 





STRINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


StTHm, PHNS. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 
and valuable Statistical information, explaining how | 
$50, $100, $500, or $1,000 invested in Wall Street, | 
Those desiring to | 





The Distribution is authorized by special Act of the | 








$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 





Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO 


"FALCON 


a=_— Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 
embracing every style and finish: 


75 JOHN STREET, New York. 
STEWART'S 


SLATES MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WES V 23 





GAnaroca LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON THE 

Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
Grounds, containing about thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
cated, adjoining the residence and grounds of Fr 
Leslie, and near Moon’s, the celebrated drive and resort 
for Saratoga’s fashionable society. Offered at a bargain 
by the executors to close an estate. For further par- 
ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 

HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME, 
$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 
1 Prize of. 
1 Prize of 





000 
Cire tbe with full particniaie free. Prizes "cashed. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
Stre et, New York. 





POPE'S 


Fifle Air Fistol. 
Just the thing fer Rifle Practice. 
Recommended and indorsed by the best 
Gun Dealers in the world, Send for Cir- 
cular, POPE BROS., 45 High 

Street, Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF 


LIFE-SAVING DRESS. 


This is the Dress that is cre- 
ating such a furore in Europe. 


CAPTAIN BOYTON 


went abroad to introduce this in- 
vention to all Europe. 


The Queen of England has 
ordered the invention for her 
Yacht. 

It has also been adopted for 
general use in U. 8. Navy and 
Revenue Marine Departments. 


For sale and for rent to tour- 


Cis ists, at reasonable rates, 
—-5 = Address, 


Cc. 8S. MERRIMAN, Patentee, 
16 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


Please state that you saw this notice in FRANK Lesuie’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The Same Old, Old Story was Told Again at 
Three 0’Olock in the Morning.” 








This fine a ae, printed in no less than twelve 
colors, with alf™the beauty and finish of the ten-dollar 
imported chromos, and in its subject one that can be felt 
and appreciated by all, is now offered at the unprece- 
dentedly low rate of 20 Cents —undoubtedly the 
cheapest and finest chromo ever issued for the people. 
The wood aves some idea of the subject, but cannot give 
the effect of the rich colors. For sale at all news depots 
and dealers who keep FRANK Lus.iz’s PUBLICATIONS. 
Ogders may be sent to 


Frank Leslie, No. 587 Pearl Street, New York 





